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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


HE Kevolution expected for some weeks past at Constan- 
T tinople has occurred. The Heads of Departments, wearied 
out with the selfishness, greed, and incapacity of Abdul Aziz, 
and aware, from the result of the Softas’ émeute, that he was 
friendless, at midnight on Monday, the 29th May, surrounded 
the Palace with troops, and announced to the Sultan that he 
must abdicate. Abdul Aziz raged, but aware that Pashas who 
have once threatened a Sultan with deposition must succeed, even 
if they have to take his life, he yielded, and was transported to 
the old Palace in the Seragiio, where it is believed he is still alive, 
under strict guard. His nephew, Murad, the legal heir, was at 
the same time taken to the War Ministry, where he was received by 
the Grand Vizier and chief officials, and thence to a mosque, where 
he was proclaimed Khalif and Sultan. The troops, populace, and 
officials all welcomed the change, which, being made with the 
assent of the Ulema and of the people, is not illegal, and the pro- 
vincial cities forwarded their adhesion. Not a stroke was struck 
for Abdul Aziz, who has disgusted all classes; and no Ambassador 
has remonstrated, though there is a rumour that General Ignatieff 
has placed the life of the ex-Sultan under Russian guarantee, 
which, however, will not prevent death from heart-break. Murad 
V.—or Amurath V., as we used to write the name—has not yet 
been girded with the sword of Othman, but his accession has been 
officially notified to all foreign Courts, and he is undoubtedly 
Khalif and Sultan. 


We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain the meaning of 
this revolution, but may say here that it is the work of the 
old Mussulman party, headed by Hussein Avni Pasha, the War 
Minister, leagued for a moment with Young Turkey, whose leader, 
Midhat Pasha, becomes Grand Vizier ; and its objects are to re- 
invigorate the old Mohammedan policy, to re-establish Mussulman 
ascendency, to strengthen the Administration, and to relieve the 
Empire of foreign influence. Christians are promised full pro-, 
tection, and Murad has pledged himself to economy, justice, 
and a vigorous reassertion of authority in the insurgent districts. 
He will also consult the Grand Divan, but we need scarcely say the 
stories about ‘‘ Constitutions” are based on misapprehension. The 
Khalif is to govern well, but he is to govern, and not to be governed. 
The success of the whole movement as an internal reform de- 
pends on the character of Murad, who is believed to be a well- 
informed, but rather insignificant person, who has been trained 
by the circumstances of his life to caution and compromise. He 
was taken from a cellar in his own house to be proclaimed Khalif, 
his uncle having for the past month kept him in strict con- 
finement,—an incident worthy of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights.” 


Externally, the effect of the Revolution is uncertain, because 
t is complicated by the action of Great Britain. At the moment 
of the fall of Abdul Aziz, Servia and Montenegro had ratified an 
alliance, which it is believed included also Roumania and Greece, 
and war was immediately at hand. This war was secretly sup- 
ported by Russia, and dozens of Russian officers, headed by 
General Tehernayeff, an officer out of employ, but formerly 
of great reputation in Turkestan, had entered the Servian 
army. The Bulgarian outbreak, moreover, described elsewhere, 
had been carefully timed, so as to strip Roumelia of all 











709 | available Turkish troops, and create a diversion in the rear of any 


army advancing on Belgrade. The British Government, however, 
perhaps suspecting a Russian design either to force the Dardanelles 
or to threaten Constantinople itself, not only separated itself from 
the other Powers, but ordered a fleet of most unusual strength to 
Besika Bay. This decided step appears to have detached France 
from the Imperial Powers, and may make Russia recede, as she 
does not want open war by sea. In that event, Servia will be 
warned to wait. It is, however, more probable that Russia, smarting 
under the terrible blow to her prestige inflicted by the dismissal 
of Abdul Aziz, and aware that England cannot operate by land, 
will let Servia go, while Hussein Avni is known to favour a policy 
of open war with Servia and Montenegro, and his party is master 
of the situation. 


The Ministry still refuse to give any clue to their Eastern 
policy. Lord Derby on Thursday declined to give any answer at 
all to questions, and Mr. Disraeli, in reply. to Lord Hartington, 
would only say that ‘he trusted it would be unnecessary to present 
the Berlin Note,” that “ it would be affectation to deny that the 
state of affairs was critical in the East,” that her Majesty's 
Government strongly desired peace, and that they had taken “all 
measures of precaution to maintain the honour and interests of 
the country.” Those, however, are important sentences, and 
taken together seem to indicate that in certain contingencies her 
Majesty’s Government intend to resist the coercion of Turkey. 
The French Government deems the situation so serious, that it 
has pressed Sultan Murad to constitute Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina an autonomous vassal State. 


The Daily Telegraph affirms that Sir James Drummond will 
soon be in command of two squadrons in the Mediterranean,— 
one at Besika Bay, and one at Gibraltar, comprising together 
more than twenty first-class ironclads. Among them are the 
‘ Devastation,’ in itself equivalent to a fleet of the old kind, the 
* Monarch,’ the ‘ Sultan,’ the ‘ Raleigh,’ the ‘ Minotaur,’ the ‘ Black 
Prince,’ the ‘ Resistance,’ the ‘ Hector,’ the ‘ Iron Duke,’ and the 
‘ Achilles,’ in all a power with which no foreign fleet could hope 
to contend. A dozen of these will be at Besika Bay in a fort- 
night, ready to contest the passage of the Dardanelles with 
all Europe, should that policy be resolved on. It is be- 
lieved that the presence of this fleet will tend to peace, as its 
collection announces that England intends to have her voice in 
the Eastern Question, but though it may deter Russia from open 
hostilities, it will not deter her from giving the order to advance 
to Servia, Montenegro, Roumania, and Greece. By the way, why 
does the Telegraph class Montenegro among the “ disloyal vassals ” 
of the Turkish Empire? Montenegro does not acknowledge any 
vassalage, or pay any tribute. 


We fear that the Government are playing fast and loose with 
the Vivisection Bill. Unfortunately, Lord Carnarvon, whose 
heart was evidently in it, was called away from town by the illness 
and death of his mother, and the Bill was left in the hands of the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, whose chief idea of statesmanship 
is somewhat helpless compromise. On Monday night, when the 
Bill was fixed for Committee, the Duke suddenly announced that 
he had received representations which made it necessary for the 
Government to reconsider some of the clauses of the Bill, and 
that for that purpose he must defer the Committee till after the 
Whitsuntide recess. We must warn the Government that 
they might just as well withdraw the Bill altogether, as 
think to remove the public agitation on the subject 
by a Bill in any very material point weaker than the 
one brought in by Lord Carnarvon. One of our medical con- 
temporaries has said,—no doubt without reference to the Com- 
misioners’ Report,—that the investigations of the Royal Commis- 
sion brought to light no abuses in this matter in the United 
Kingdom. ‘That was not the view of the Commissioners, who, 
while they stated that they refrained from pronouncing an opinion 
on the extent of the abuses, did pronounce this unanimous 





opinion, that ‘‘ besides the cases in which inhumanity exists, we 
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are satisfied that there are others in which carelessness and in- 
difference prevail to an extent sufficient to form a ground for 
legislative interference,"—and no one who studies the evidence can 
doubt that a good’deal more than ‘this can be made out, to the 
complete satisfaction, 6rftather dissatisfaction, of the public. It 
is confidence in the humane intentions of the Government 
which has held back the opponents of Vivisection hitherto. If 
that confidence fails, the physiologists will find, too late, that they 
have missed their best opportunity of a reasonable compromise. 


We sce with pleasure that ‘‘ the Society for the Protection of 
Animals liable to Vivisection,” which held its public meeting on 
Thursday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, evidently takes the 
same view which we take of the present ambiguous attitude of the 
Government in relation to the Bill now before the House of 
Lords. Lord Shaftesbury, as chairman, hinted his fear that the 
Bill might be transformed from a measure for the protection of 
animals liable to vivisection into one for the general protection 
of vivisectors ; and Mr. Cowper-l’emple, M.P., avowed his anxiety 
lest it might be filled with insidious amendments ;” while Dr. De 
Noé Walker (one of the most fair and candid, as well as one of the 
most widely informed of the witnesses whom the recent Commission 
examined), moved a resolution, seconded by the Earl of Glasgow, 
that the Society pledges itself, ‘should the Bill in question be 
thrown out or essentially weakened,” to keep up the agitation on 
the subject,—which, indeed, will not, in that case, be at all likely 
to subside. We have no particular fear of the Bill being essen- 
tially injured, except by the complicity of the Government itself, 
whose only serious foes in this matter,—like those, too often, of 
the animals themselves,—are ‘‘ they of its own household.” 


The Oxford Dons have come to a compromise with the Under- 
graduates about the festivities of Commemoration. The Encenia 
are to be restored to the Sheldonian Theatre, but the Under- 
graduates, instead of being massed in the gallery, are to be 
distributed on the floor among the ladies. It is imagined that 
under these circumstances the lads will be ashamed to be riotous, 
will cease to fling about coppers, will not roar at the Vice- 
Chancellor, and will pronounce decorum to be ‘good form.” 
The young women are, in fact, to maintain the discipline 
which the old women have failed to secure, The compromise is 
ingenious, but not flattering to the governing authorities of the 
University, who confess by it that the moment the Undergraduates 
are collected together they themselves lose all power of restraining 
them within decent bounds. Would it not be as well to improve the 
arrangement by introducing an orchestra, which might fill up all 
pauses with music so good that the ladies would want to hear it, 
and the Undergraduates would not like to interrupt ? 


Mr. E. Noel on Friday week raised a debate upon the murder 
of Mr. Birch, and recent occurrences in Malaya. Mr. Lowther, 
however, declined to explain the one point of interest, the 
policy adopted by the Cabinet in Malaya, and that is also omitted 
from the papers presented to Parliament. We should judge 
from these that Sir William Jervois, the present Governor of the 
Straits, isan able and determined man, who took advantage of 
the partial sanction given by the Colonial Office to Sir A. 
Clarke’s policy to carry out a plan of governing the Native 


States direct through Residents, instead of advising through | 


Residents, which he knew his superiors would not like. Lord 
Carnarvon scolds him heartily for his outrecuidance, but recog- 
nises his ability and zeal, and does not remove him. The 
Secretary for the Colonies appears inclined to give one more trial 
to the Residential system, that is, the system of advising, before 
he resolves on annexation, which would compel him to station a 
garrison of Queen's troops in the Straits, just now a necessity to 
be avoided. He had much better, we should say, if he is com- 
pelled to avoid annexation—the course sure to be ultimately 
necessary—select the Premiers for these States, and insist that they 
should not be dismissed without the Governor's consent. That 
would get rid of the difficulty caused by the birth-claims of the 
incapable, violent native Princes, and is quite in accordance with 
Malay sentiment, which resents European sway, unless it is direct 
and visible. The policy adopted is not, however, yet clear. 


Mr. Disraeli, as usual, moved on Tuesday the adjournment of 
the House over the Derby Day, and Sir W. Lawson, as usual, 
took a division against the motion. He made a most amusing 
speech, giving an account of Mr. Disraeli sitting, solemn and im- 
passive, reading the Standard during a railway accident, which 
befell him last year while visiting the St. Leger. He wanted to 
know, if cockfighting became the popular sport, whether 








the House would adjourn for that; quoted the Daily Tap. 


graph to prove that the Derby was ‘the “ grandest assem. 
blage of blackguardism om the face of the earth,” ag Well ag 
“one of the prettiest sights in the world,” and told honourable 
Members to make themselves respectable béfore they atte 

to elevate the Derby by their attendance. The House took ity 
scolding most good-humouredly, though it laughed heartily when 
Mr. Bromley Davenport hinted that he had seen Sir Wilfrid a 
the Derby “ with a doll in his hat ;” but the minority vote would 
have been small, had not Mr. Bright risen to ask whether the House 
was right in specially honouring an event which was the Cause of gg 
‘enormous an amount of evil and vice.” Gambling works 
mischief ; the Derby was a great occasion of gambling ; and the 
House gave special countenance to the Derby. This 

which is perfectly sound, though it takes a mere habit a little 
too much au grand sérieux, brought up the] minority from 61 Jag 
year, and 69 in 1874, to 118. Nobody mentioned the 

that if the House did not formally adjourn, the Home-rulers might 
remain alone, andsolemnlyresolve that Ireland!was an independént 
continent. 


A very bizarre robbery occurred on the night of Th 
week. Messrs. Agnew, the well-known picture-dealers, 
purchased the portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire, by Gaing. 
borough, for £10,605, the highest price ever paid at auction fora 
portrait, and exhibited it at No. 398 Old Bond Street. Qn the 
morning of Friday week the picture was found to have disappeared, 
having been cut out of the frame, and it is supposed that some 
thief had hid himself in the room, cut out the picture in a very 
workmanlike manner, and passed it out of the window to a confede. 
rate in the street, escaping himself afterwards by a back-door, 
Messrs. Agnew have offered £1,000 reward for the discovery of 
the thief, but as yet no clue has been obtained by the police, It 
is difficult to imagine that a burglar with capacity enough to 
attempt such a feat would steal so utterly unsaleable an article 
as a picture known to every dealer in Europe; while a personal 








enemy of Messrs. Agnew would have adopted the safer course of 
cutting the canvas to ribbons, and carrying away only a part, 
The presumption, therefore, is that the thief is a foreigner, who 
intends, from some safe retreat, to extort black-mail for the m- 
turn of the precious canvas. Should this prove to be the case, 
the great picture-owners of England should compensate Mesms. 
Agnew for an unqualified resistance, as if they yield, even to the 
extent of paying the reward before the thief is surrendered, m 
picture in the country will be safe. Plate is locked up, but the 
pictures in country-houses have hitherto been considered # 
safe as the book-cases or carpets. 


There is nerve in Sir Stafford Northcote somewhere. Quite 
terrific deputation of Bankers waited on him on Tuesday, to com- 
plain that the Scotch Banks, with their special privileges of 
issue, were beginning to set up agencies in England. They 
considered this unfair, as the Scotch Banks enjoyed 8 
legal monopoly in Scotland, which overweighted the English 
Bankers in any contest with them in England. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, however, told the deputation that he did not agree 
with them at all. The Scotch Banks were acting within the law, 
and he did not see that Government had a right to alter the law 
because English Bankers thought their profits would be lowered. 
If there were anomalies in existence, which he did not deny, the 
way to cure them was not to impose still further restrictions, 
but to carry Sir Robert Peel's principles still farther, and make 
banking really free by, as we understand his hint, reserving the 
right of issuing notes to the State alone. Then e 
would be on an equal footing in all three kingdom. 
Legislation in that direction would, however, require care and 
time, and though he thought it necessary, he would not.pledge 
himself to dates. At all events, he would not prepare any Bill 
to restrict the Seotch Banks. Right or wrong—and we ti 
Sir Stafford, though right in his theory, wrong in his applica- 
tion of it—it is a comfort to find a Minister who knows his own 
mind, and means to act on it, let “influential” deputations 4 
their very worst. 


Mr. George Trevelyan brought forward his annual motion for 


Household Suffrage in the Counties on Tuesday, in @ new form. 
He proposed that it should be accompanied by a redistribution of 
seats, and devoted much of his speech to an exposure of the 
anomalies of the present system. He evidently thinks Liberalism 
has nothing to fear from an approach to equal electoral districts, 
in which we agree, though we dislike that plan excessively, a8 

to the historic continuity of our municipal life. Mr. Lowe 
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inst the proposal, as leading rapidly to a 
a cre er a Mr. Bright a strong speech in favour of it, as 
penstcte™ to satisfy the advance of the rural population in wealth, 
intelligence, and ambition. Mr. Burt also defended the scheme, 
on the broad ground that the workmen who possessed power 
wished their brethren in the counties to enjoy equal political 
rights, an argument of great force, on which we have commented 
elsewhere. We cannot divide power geographically without 
creating ruinous jealousies, and that impression of violent in- 
‘ustice which is fatal to loyalty. Mr. Disraeli only repeated his 
belief that the reduction must be accompanied by a scheme pro- 
viding for the distribution of political power, and Mr. Trevelyan 


was defeated by 264 to 165. 


Another scandal about City editors has transpired this week, 
it being alleged, in the case of the Lisbon Tramways Company, that 
the promoters paid sums of money directly to City writers for notices 
of their project in the daily papers. None of the persons accused 
are now in the employ of the journals mentioned, and we, there- 
fore, give no names ; but there has been a great deal too much of 
this sort of thing for the credit of the London Press. The 
owners of the daily journals can have no interest in the 
corruption of their City correspondents, but they ought to take 
much more stringent precautions than they do. If they cannot 
find honest men, which we should have thought quite possible, 
they can at least make contracts, under which they could sue any 
servant of theirs who took a bribe, for sums that would make 
bribe-taking a very risky business. A little more liberality, too, 
would, in many instances, be advisable. It is perfectly sickening 
to hear of the suffering endured by innocent people because they 
have trusted representations on business matters made in journals 
which, on the political side, earn and deserve a character for 
inflexible independence. 


Mr. Cross, on Thursday, flung another sop to the angry 
opponents of local taxation. He brought in a Bill under which 
the Imperial Government will, from 31st March, 1877, take over 
the management, and therefore the expenses, of all the gaols 
in England. At present, there are 116 of those establishments, 
many of them absurdly small, and costing in the aggregate 
£549,000 a year. He believes that by closing 50 of these 
prisons, and extending the system of remunerative work to 
all the remainder, and equalising the cost of maintenance, which 
now varies from £15 1s, 1d. in Salford to £150 4s. 2d. in Oak- 
ham, Government will reduce expenditure to £385,000 a year, 
with an increasing revenue from prison labour. Moreover, the 
Secretary of State will be able to enforce a much-needed uni- 
formity of discipline and punishment. The plan of the Bill 
appears to be economically sound, and prison discipline is cer- 
tainly not a local affair; but it should not be forgotten that with 
our present finance, every relief of this kind to ratepayers is 
(fieoted at the cost of the payers of income-tax. The centra- 
lisation of prison management may be followed at no distant 
date by a centralisation of police management, for which quite as 
strong a financial case could be made out. Combinations of 
counties could effect all that will be effected under this Bill, but 
that idea seems to be beyond our politicians. Has Mr. Cross re- 
flected that he will, when his Bill has passed, have to diseuss 
every failure in the management of a prison in the House of 
Commons, with no visiting-justices to whip? 


We notice with pleasure the arrival of Sir Salar Jung, Premier 
of the Nizam’s Dominions, perhaps the ablest, and certainly the 
strongest, of the most hopeful class of native politicians in India, 
the Viziers of the native States, the only natives with true politi- 
cal careers. This particular one has, we fear, come on unpleasant 
business—to ask that a province which has become British, and in 
which great interests have grown up, should be handed back to 
tule which may not always be in his steady hands—but he per- 
sonally deserves every welcome. He saved British power in the 
Madras Presidency during the Mutiny. If Hyderabad had gone, 
Southern India would have gone ; and that it did not go was due 
to Sir Salar Jung’s brains, courage, and influence over the Arabs 
of the Deccan, who swarmed at his summons to the capital. He is 
not much in favour in high quarters, because he did not make his 
boy-Sovereign wait on the Prince of Wales; but these Premiers have 
to manage their own Courts, as well as to conciliate ours, and 

particular service was impossible. A little less firmness on 
part, and a little more haughtiness on the part of the Resident, 


Jacie position was one of isolation.” 


the Mohammedans of Madras. Hyderabad is the weak place in 
our armour, and a man who can rule it, and is willing to do soin 
a friendly spirit, deserves cordial recognition. He will be plun- 
dered, of course, but that does not matter. What does matter 
is that his place in the Indian world should be frankly acknow- 


ledged. 


The extraordinary case of ‘‘The Crown v. William Vance and 
Ellen Snee” terminated at the Central Criminal Court on Thurs- 
day. Mrs. Snee, it will be remembered, advertised for help in 
chemical experiments, intending to obtain from some doctor a 
supply of drugs with which she could, undiscovered, destroy 
life. Wifliam Vance, a medical student, answered her advertise- 
ment, and on payment of about £30 and promise of £70 sent her 
most violent poisons, especially prussic acid and a preparation of 
chloral, and elaborate instructions as to their use. In the cor- 
respondence between them, Mrs. Snec, under the name of 
“ William Quarll,” asked for the means of committing suicide 
without detection, and Vance replied on that assumption. There 
was no proof, however, that either of them meant murder, though 
no proof that they did not. The prosecution withdrew the charge 
of conspiring to murder, and only pressed that of conspiring to 
commit suicide; and of this the jury found both guilty, though 
with a recommendation to mercy, based on Vance’s good character 
and Mrs. Snee’s ill-health. The Judge sentenced the man to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment and the woman to six, making 
the distinction on account of the danger of the abuse of medical 
knowledge. As Vance was acquitted of conspiring to murder, 
and would-be suicides are generally released by magistrates with a 
caution or a week’s imprisonment, the sentences could hardly 
be heavier, even though the Judge were doubtful, as he evidently 
was, whether all the truth had been told. We do not, however, 
understand the jury’s recommendation to mercy. Helping 
strangers for a bribe to poison themselves or others is surely as 
high a moral offence as murder, and even if suicide be not a crime 
against society, bribing a doctor to help in self-murder certainly 
is one. And though verdicts must be in accordance with law, 
recommendations to mercy should be based on moral grounds. 


The Mission despatched by the Free Church of Scotland to 
Lake Nyassa has arrived safely, and has fitted out its steamer on 
the lake, which is found to be much larger than Dr. Livingstone 
thought. It has a coast of 800 miles, and is usually over 100 
fathoms deep. The agent, Lieutenant E. D. Young, found the 
Arabs extremely alarmed at the advent of a steamer, which they 
think could stop the slave-trade by sinking their dhows; and he 
is so indignant at the scenes he has witnessed, that he avows his 
intention of speedily putting a stop to the traffic. He believes a 
dozen Englishmen could do it, and relates a most striking story 
of the estimation in which the English character is held. A gang 
of 500 slaves passed within fifty miles of the Mission, and one poor 
creature could travel no farther. Instead, however, of killing him, 
as is the regular practice, the slavers released him, telling him 
the English would be sure to take care of him. He reached the 
Mission, after great hardships, with a diseased spine. The motive 
of the slavers on the lake appears to be the want of any legitimate 
means of getting money, but there is an incidental and unpleasant 
-reference to Portuguese slave-purchasers from Quillimane. 


The foundation-stone of the City Liberal Club was laid in 
Walbrovk, on Monday, by Lord Granville, and in the evening 
his lordship made a political speech, in which he averred that 
Government had done nothing to settle the question of local 
taxation ; that the “ abstract arguments in favour of a reduction 
of the county franchise were irresistible ;” that as regards com- 
pulsory education, the Government had prohibited children from 
working without imposing the obligation to learn ; and that the 
Ministry had added £5,500,000 to the taxes in time of peace. 
On foreign affairs he believed great caution necessary, lest 
Government should be embarrassed, but held that ‘our prima 
He declared that, according 
to an eminent Conservative, speaking of the Administration, 
‘*the bloom was already off the plum ;” and likened Lord Hart- 
ington to Lord Althorp. He is like him, he said, in straightforward- 
ness, courage, and public spirit, but with greater intellectual strength 
and greater power of explaining the opinions of his party. Lord 
Granville did not add that the secret of Lord Althorp's character, 
which embittered his whole life, was self-distrust. 





and the Prince might have been weleomed by a rising of half 





Consols were on Friday 933 to 93} x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_\_p—_—_. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


| is exactly ten weeks since we published, on March 25th, 

before the first demonstration of the Softas, the follow- 
ing calculation :—* It is clear that much of all this [the fail- 
“ing position of Islam] is thoroughly known to the governing 
“class in Constantinople, and clear also that their blame for it 
“all is gradually concentrating itself upon the head of the 
‘“‘ Sultan himself. They admit that he is ruining the country. 
‘‘ The mysterious reverence always paid to the Khalif has never 
‘* prevented exasperated Mohammedans from dethroning him, 
‘and though the Sultan is strong in the absence of any Janissary 
“ army, in the extinction of all self-dependent authorities, and 
“in the presence of his ironclad fleet in the Bosphorus, the 
“* power to assail his throne can hardly be totally wanting. If 
“ the half-coupons are ultimately not paid, the whole wealth of 
“the Mosques, for which the Sheikh-ul-Islam is responsible, 
“will be swept away, and the Ulema will be irritated to mad- 
“‘ness. The Mohammedan mob, always liable to fits of fury, 
“has lately been burning palaces very close to the Seraglio. The 
“troops in Constantinople may be relied on against insurgents, 
“ without being trustworthy against a new Sultan. The ele- 
‘“‘ ments of eonflagration lie heaped about in the capital, and it 
“is difficult to believe that the Pashas, at last affected in their 
*“‘ personal interests, and long aware of the ruin of their country 
“and their faith, will not find means of firing them. If they 
*¢ are convinced, as they are said to be convinced, that the Sultan 
‘¢ is responsible, the natural thought must be to dethrone him ; 
“and that, as it happens, has been the regular course of the his- 
“tory of Turkey. On the whole, the balance of probability is that 
“a movement may occur, an active demonstration from some 
“class of the community, and that, disliked by Christians as an 
“* oppressor, distrusted by Mohammedans as a Giaour, and de- 
“spised by the officials as unable to govern, the Sultan, like 
“ Louis Philippe, may find no one to defend him. In that 
“ event, the Revolution would succeed, the present ruler would 
“be sent away, and a new Sultan would try the doubtful ex- 
“ periment of reinvigorating an empire which we believe to be 
“past all hope, except from the aid of a man of genius sprung 
“ from the House of Othman.” That prophecy has been fulfilled, 
as it were, line by line. The discontent of the Mohammedans, 
of their priesthood, and of the officials, grew and increased for 
another six weeks, until at last an active demonstration from 
a single class, the Softas or theological students and de- 
pendants of the Mosques, revealed the utter isolation and 
powerlessness of the Sultan. There can be little doubt that if 
Abdul Aziz, worn out-hypochondriac as he is, could have relied 
upon the army or the mob, or even the endless armed servants 
of his palaces, he would have met the demands of the 
Softas by a massacre of their followers, have taxed the Mosque 
estates—as he intended—to fill his Treasury, and have 
reigned thenceforward more absolute and more sacrosanct 
than ever. His concessions showed that he was power- 
less, his blind fury threatened the dynasty—for he would 
not long have been content to immure his legal heir, Murad 
Effendi, and his dangerous brother, Ahmed, a man, it is 
said, who may yet revive the House of Othman, in a cellar— 
and the great Pashas became convinced that the hour of Revo- 
lution, which has so often struck in Turkey, had arrived again. 
When a Czar is a maniac, “ the sword hath an edge and the 
scarf hath a fold,” as Pushkine sings; when a Khalif becomes an 
imbecile, a unanimous and irresistible though silent vote of all 
powers left in Turkey expels him from the scene. With Hier- 
oollah Effendi as Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Viziers in Constantinople 
controlled the Softas and the organised “ roughs,” the great 
working guilds of the capital, the firemen, porters, water-carriers, 
and gardeners, and thus could rely on a mob of some fifty thou- 
sand men, physically powerful, and accustomed—the firemen 
more especially—to deeds of violence. Through the Minister 
at War, Hussein Avni Pasha, they held the small army present 
in Constantinople and the greater army in the field; through 
the Grand Vizier, Mohammed Ruchdi, they governed the police ; 
and through agencies, which we can guess at, but do not care 
to point out, they were sure of the neutrality of the fleet and 
of the Sultan’s enormous household. Reassuring the Christ- 
ians, whose fears might have brought down upon them the 
Embassies, and carefully forbidding disorder, which might 
have called out Ignatieff’s body-guard and the Christ- 
ian mob, they surrounded the Sultan’s residence with 
armed men, demanded a solemn audience of Abdul Aziz, 





and informed him that he must at once resign the Khalifa Khalifate, 
and surrender himself a prisoner into their hands. Indulgence 
drugs, and hypochondria have worn out in Abdul Aziz the 
pride and the courage alike of Ottoman and Sultan, and after 
a wild scene—in which, as we read the reports, he offered al] 
his hoarded treasure for his Throne, and was refused, 

who knew that within twelve hours their lives might be the 
forfeit of indecision—he was carried to his caique, and 
followed by fifty-three boat-loads of women, eunuchs, ang 
slaves, to the old palace on the Bosphorus, there, in all human 
probability, to expire of heart-break and drugged coffee, 

Meanwhile, the legal heir, the eldest male of the House of 
Ottoman, Murad, or “ Amurath,” as Englishmen used to write 
the name, was liberated from his cellar, led on horseback to 
a Mosque, and there proclaimed Commander of the Faithful 
and Sovereign of Turkey. There was no one to resist, fop 
Abdul Aziz had worn out all Mohammedans’ patience, and no 
Christian could interfere without the certainty of a massacre: 
there was no feeling offended, for loyalty in Turkey is felt not tg 
any individual, but to the Khalifate and the race of 
and Murad possessed the one by the sentence of the Sheikh-gl. 
Islam, and was legal representative of the other. In a few 
hours the absolute ruler of Turkey, the semi-sacred potentate, 
was a prisoner paralysed with despair, rage, and expectation 
of death ; and the captive of the cellar was Khalif, absolute 
lord of all Mohammedans, and of what all true Mussulmans 
deem the first of thrones,—master of the potentialities of bound. 
less activity and enjoyment. There has been no resistance 
and no displeasure in the provinces, in the armies, or 
the people, for whom is there to resist, or what to displease{ 
Nothing has been changed for which any man cares. Moham- 
medans will fight for the Faith, but the guardianship of the 
faith has only passed into more zealous hands ; and Turks wil] 
die for the race of Othman, but its legal heir, persecuted and 
menaced for his birth, is seated upon the throne. Of personal 
loyalty, the European feeling of devotion to an individual apart 
from office, history, or character, the East knows no more than 
it knows of Legitimacy in the European sense,—and Abdul Aziz 
had committed the one crime which Orientals never forgive,— 
being the ruler appointed by God, he had ceased to rule. Asiatics 
will bear anything except a Merovingian, and the Sultan who 
could not defeat insurgents, who could neither pay his debis 
nor silence his creditors, who could not prevent oppression, and 
could not massacre the clamorous, was a Sovereign for whom 
no finger would be raised. Abdul Aziz, even if permitted to 
live, which is improbable, is already as forgotten by his sub 
jects as a divorced wife. 

The European correspondents who report this event talk of 
great changes to be accomplished in the method of government, 
but being forced to employ words which have to Europeans 
customary meaning, they create in the West an erropeous im- 
pression. There is neither “ Constitution,” nor Parliament, 
nor Civil List coming in Turkey. Neither the power, nor the 
independence, nor the methods of the Khalifate can be altered 
in the least degree, or affected even in theory, by anything 
which Europeans would understand by a “ Constitution,”—that 
is, a law to which the Khalif must submit. But one law binds 
or can bind him, and that is the law which binds the meanestof 
his Mohammedan subjects, the divine, eternal, and unalterable 
Code given by the Almighty to his Prophet. That Murad V. 
has promised to rule by that Code, to serve the State and not 
himself, to spend as little as possible on his own dignity or 
pleasures, to listen patiently to the Great Divan, to govem 
well and justly, as Mohammedans understand justice, we do 
not doubt, for every successive Khalif has promised the same 
things. But he is Khalif all the same; absolute lord over the 
Divan which remonstrates, as over the soldier who obeys; & 
to dismiss a Vizier or execute a General; the supreme arbiter 
of policy, of expenditure, even of what is just between man 
man. The very men who have raised him expect him to rule, 
and the very mutineers who dethroned his predecessor 
despise him, if he rules by any strength save his own inherent 
power and the command of the sacred law. He is to goverm; 
if he is capable, all will go well; if he is incapable, all will be 
anarchy; but in either case, he is all in all. The only 
influence above him is opinion, which, if again exaspér 
ated, may dethrone him in favour of his brother; and 
this opinion requires that he shall once more energie 
the Melismenden system, governing as the Law intends, with, 
it may be, just consideration for Christians—who, while sub- 
missive, ought, under Mohammedan law, to be as well 
as all other creatures of Allah—but through a persistent, ul 
mistakable, and if necessary, cruel assertion of Mussulman t 
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within the Empire. It is the Mussulman, not 
to meee system, he is to pe agli Hor is, he is to hearken 
to advice, but to decide for himself ; to see justice done, but to 
Mohammedans supreme ; to observe the faith of treaties, 
but to reject absolutely all European or Infidel counsel and 
interference. ] 
It.is quite possible that Murad may fulfil some of the ex- 
tations, raised rather by the greatness of the change effected, 
than by anything known, either here or in Constantinople, of 
his personal character. He has for fifteen years learned in 
werty and seclusion the lesson of caution and of patience, 
a the circumstances of his accession will always remind him 
that his divine right is not supported by supernatural power. 
He may be content with little money for himself ; may pay his 
army, and so restore its discipline ; may choose energetic Viziers 
and Generals, and may reinvigorate the whole fabric of ad- 
ministration ; but that he should do this, and also do what 
seems to be expected in the West, is utterly impossible. 
He -cannot pay his army and feed the war and gather 
a strong garrison in Constantinople—a necessity, if he is not to 
follow his uncle—and pay the Bondholders too. He cannot 
hold high the standard of the Faith, and yield to every 
ambassador who finds an audience of him or presents him 
with a conjoint Note. He cannot reassert Mussulman ascend- 
ency and conciliate the Christians, who feel that ascendency 
to be the very secret, the causa causans, of their sufferings. 
If he rales weakly, he fails. If he rules strongly—and he will 
strive to do this—he must reinvigorate the very yoke which 
his provinces have determined finally to throw off. He cannot 
be what Mussulmans are seeking, a great Khalif, and submit 
to see insurgent subjects aided by Seryjans, Montenegrins, and 
Dalmatians, whom yet he is not at liberty to chastise. So far 
from the Christians of the North being soothed by his ac- 
cession, they will regard it as a warning that only the sword 
ean protect them; and so far from Europe being deprived of 
its excuse for interference, he must energise the system which 
in their eyes makes interference a necessity. That his accession 
is good for Turkey, we do not doubt, for any rule is better 
than anarchy, any sensible man easier to deal with than a 
fool; but that it increases the chance of peace, of agreement 
between Constantinople and the West, of submission in the 
disturbed provinces, we are wholly unable to perceive. On 
the contrary, it increases the difficulty of the only solution 
which, as we are still convinced, may prevent the struggle, 
namely, the concession of autonomy to the provinces North of 
the Balkan. A new Sultan, called to the throne to defend 
Islam, cannot begin by surrendering Mohammedan provinces to 
Christian rule. 





LORD DERBY’S SILENCE. 
E cannot but doubt, in spite of Lord Granville’s “ dislike 
to embarrass her Majesty’s Government,” whether the 
Liberal leaders are right in abstaining so rigidly from discussion 
on foreign affairs, and especially on affairs in European 
Turkey. There are times, no doubt, when negotiation 
must be secret, when action is best left to diplomatists, and 
when discussion in a half-informed Assembly can but impede 
the prospects of a satisfactory settlement. But then also 
there are times when resolves must be taken, when diplomatists 
have little to do except announce the decisions of Cabinets, 
and when—in free States, at all events—Ministers and their 
agents alike require the support which they can only derive 
from the expression of the national will. We cannot peremp- 
torily affirm that such a time has arrived, but most certainly 
there are all the signs abroad which indicate that it is on the 
point of arriving. It is admitted on all hands that the three 
Imperial Powers intend within a very few days to present a 
Note to the Sultan demanding concessions to the insurgents in 
European Turkey which the Porte will be exceedingly 
reluctant to grant. It was known to be reluctant even 
before the last revolution, and the substitution of a stronger 
for a weaker Sovereign, of an able for an imbecile 
Ministry, and of determined Councillors out-of-doors for 
vacillating women within, will certainly not make it less re- 
luctant. It is admitted that if the Sultan accepts the Note, 
and concedes everything the Powers ask, there may be an ex- 
plosion of Mohammedan feeling in Constantinople, which will 
80 endanger the Christians and so disturb the peace, that the 
Powers may feel it indispensable to send fleets to reduce the 
Turkish capital into obedience to the laws of civilisation. It 
18 admitted, on the other hand, that if the Sultan rejects the 
Note, the Powers will be compelled to take “ eventual steps ” 


to carry out their will, which, whether they involve an occupa- 
tion of Bosnia, or a threat of hostilities against Turkey, or a 
direct menace to Constantinople, will, in all human probability, 
lead to immediate war. Finally, it is admitted that if the new 
Sultan, whether urged on by the war party or determined to 
suppress the insurrection, should act with energy, and either 
invade Montenegro or endeayour to blockade Montenegro with 
a corps @armée, the Russian Government would be compelled 
by the Slavophile féeling among its subjects to let loose the 
Servian Militia, now commanded by Russian officers and 
provided with Russian artillery, against the Turkish Army. 
All this, we say, is admitted, and it is further suspected that 
Russia is deliberately organising Servia for action, that General 
Ignatieff will be deeply displeased by a revolution directed in 
part against himself, and that it will be necessary for the 
Russian Government to recover its prestige in Constantinople 
by some grand coup. There is surely material enough in these 
admissions to create anxiety as to the probability of war, and 
these are but a portion of the facts already before the public. 
The much greater facts remain behind, that the three Imperial 
Powers and France are collecting fleets in Turkish waters, 
ostensibly to be in readiness to afford protection to their 
Christian subjects, but really for purposes so obscure that the 
British Government deems it necessary to order the most im- 
posing fleet ever despatched even by this country to ren- 
dezvous in Besika Bay, a position which commands the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, and to form another and reserve 
fleet at the entrance of the Mediterranean. That is to say, 
the Government, although not giving the country the faintest 
hint of war, deems it right to place itself in the position which 
it would hold if war were imminent, and itself certain that it 
would be compelled to take an early part in it. If, in fact, 
the Government suspected Russian statesmen of an intention, 
under one pretext or another, to break all treaties and send 
men-of-war into the Bosphorus, and intended also to stop that 
aggression by force, it would act precisely as it is understood 
on all hands already to have acted. 

All this while, though the situation has become so serious 
as to preoccupy all Governments, to give rise to serious nego- 
tiations in Paris, and to send down the British Funds, under 
financial circumstances tending strongly to enhance their price, 
neither Parliament nor the nation has received any hint that 
danger is in the air; no one knows what it is the Government 
apprehends, and no one outside the Cabinet has the least idea 
of the policy upon which Lord Derby is intent. He may 
be intending only to warn the world that Great Britain 
is determined that the Treaty of Paris shall be maintained, 
that Constantinople shall not be threatened by sea, and that 
Turkey must be allowed, at the worst, to fall to pieces 
gradually. That is an intelligible, and in its way a high- 
minded policy, but then it is one which demands the support 
of an united nation to give it efficacy, if only because there is 
no proof that Russia would be alone in her enterprise, and it is 
by no means certain that the nation is united in support of it. 
On the contrary, a large section of the nation is anxious to 
abandon Turkey to its fate, and confine British attention and 
efforts exclusively to the protection of our Indian route,—that 
is, to speak in plainer words, to renounce the Protectorate of 
Turkey in favour of the Protectorate of Egypt. Another large 
section, though not prepared for this decided course, is most 
averse to engage a second time in war for Turkey, and would 
resent, and possibly resist, any policy which looked to the ex- 
penditure of British lives and treasure for any such purpose, 
more especially if the war were to be waged not with Russia 
only, but with Russia and allies. To render the nation unani- 
mous in such a policy, that is, to inspire the Government with 
energy and spirit enough to carry it out successfully, there must 
be a full discussion, which has not even begun, and a warning 
of danger, which the Government as yet has not frankly 
given. To adopt such a policy secretly, with the nation un- 
convinced, would be madness; and yet, after England has 
refused to adhere to the Berlin Conference, and after the 
signataries to the Note have determined to present it, the 
British Fleet is ordered to Besika Bay. It may be, again, 
that Lord Derby is anxious only for peace, and thinks to 
secure it by an imposing display of force, before which he 
may calculate that Russia will retreat. The Government of 
St. Petersburg may be willing to run the risk of entering the 
Dardanelles and subsequent angry negotiation, without being 
willing to run the risk of seeing her fleet destroyed on the 
spot by the British ironclads. That also is an intelligible 
policy, but then it is one so full of risk, that it ought to 





be explained, and to be accepted, informally, at least, 
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by the nation, before it is finally adopted. It is quite 
possible that Russia has assurances that in clearing a 
road for herself between the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, she will not be alone, and once in motion for 
such an end, this country cannot shrink before a combined 
fleet, any more than before the fleet of any one ambitious 
Power. No Government which threatened Russia, and then 
yielded because Prince Bismarck intimated that the Russian 
course had his approval, could face Parliament for an hour, 
even if Parliament were secretly glad that it had shown so 
much timidity. The mere mention of such a contingency, 
which is perfectly possible, if the reward promised to Russia 
for her inaction in 1870 was the total destruction of the Treaty 
of Paris, is enough to show the extent of the danger which 
may be incurred, without the consent, direct or indirect, of 
Parliament or the nation. An émeute in Constantinople, a rash 
resolve of an unknown man—the new Sultan—a secret pro- 
mise from Prince Bismarck, and we may find ourselves com- 
mitted to a war which, disguise it as we may, would speedily 
become a war for the defence of Turkey,—that is, a war in the 
object of which the nation would have no sympathy, and in 
which we might be left without allies. We do not believe we 
should be, but in the present ignorance of the public there is 
no evidence that, as Lord Granville says, we may not be left 
in a position of isolation, or dependent on the support of a 
Power like Austria, which would need a guaranteed loan before 
her armies could move a mile. 

But we may be told the Government is sending out this 
fleet, and setting all the dockyards at work, and bringing up 
its Navy to the full strength, in order that it may be visibly 
prepared for all eventualities,—may, should any grave accident 
happen, be strong enough to aet with decision and effect. That 
is sensible enough; but why, then, should not Parliament be 
informed of the direction in which energy will be applied,— 
of the object which seems to Lord Derby sufficient to justify all 
this preparation? That he may be reluctant to speak of pos- 
sible enemies, we can well imagine, but he can at least tell us 
of the objects which, even in the face of possible enemies, must 
at all hazards be maintained. Does he think the maintenance 
of Turkey essential to British power? Is he prepared to see 
that, in any event, the greatest naval station in the world— 
Constantinople—shall not fall into the hands of any 
maritime Power? Does he think the closing of the 
Dardanelles an essential object of British policy? If the 
Opposition were decently organised, he would be compelled to 
explain and to defend his opinion on all those points, and that 
he should not be compelled seems to us a considerable mis- 
fortune. With an unexplained refusal to join the rest of 
Europe in a remonstrance to the Sultan, and an unexplained 
isolation in our whole attitude, and an unexplained decision 
to collect a formidable fleet at the most commanding spot in 
Eastern Europe, and an unexplained policy to be maintained 
at Constantinople, we may drift, if the country does not rouse 
itself, into the most disagreeable if not dangerous position that 
this country has oceupied in modern times. We may drift into 
war for an object we did not intend to fight for, with Powers 
we did not intend to fight against, and without the allies 
whom we always intended tosecure. There is mischief afloat down 
there in the East, and the total silence of both English parties, 
a silence which is not .even watchful, is disereditable to the 
national character and the national institutions. What is Par- 
liament for, if we can appear in Besika Bay with a fleet 
stronger than the fleets of collected Europe, and no man dare 
ask publicly what that fleet has been sent there for? 





THE CITY LIBERAL CLUB. 

VEN an adversary would hardly wish to deny the Liberal 
party in the City of London the delight of a little self- 
congratulation on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone 
of a new political Club. Nor is there any question that there 
are certain ends which a political Club, even in the City, can 
usefully fulfil. It is true, as the Times pointed out, that it is 
not likely to be much used, except at luncheon-time. But the 
young man who becomes a member of the Liberal Club 
because it is a good place at which to get his midday chop will, 
as regards his vote, be as good a Liberal as the man who joins 
the Club from purely political motives. There are always 
a certain number of young men with whom politics are as yet 
a matter of very secondary concern. Accident rather than 
design will eventually determine whether they call themselves 
Liberals or Conservatives. Now, to be a member of a comfort- 
able club is a very important accident in a young man’s life, 











and in the case of a political club, it is an accident which in all 
probability decides the question to which party he shall 
He thinks very little, perhaps, of polities when he puts down 
his name as a candidate, but when onee he is. elected he 
naturally grows more and more interested in the things in which 
those around him are interested. He has a friend possibly om 
the Committee, at all events he knows that the committee are 
moving heaven and earth to carry a given candidate at the 
next election. If he were not a member of the Olub, he mi 
not care a straw which way the contest went, but he does not 
like to seem neutral or indifferent when the men around him 
are active partisans. By degrees he catches their excitement, 
and soon learns to believe that he is as anxious about the 
result as they are. Without a Club to go to at one o'clock in 
the day, he might never have been a politician at all ; if there 
had only been one Club, and that belonging to the opposite party, 
his politics would equally have been those of his associates, Thig 
appears to us the principal service which the new Club will de 
the Liberal party. There are a great number of young men 
in the City, and just at present, to be indifferent to politics ig 
rather the fashion with young men. But the advantages of 
a pleasant lounge, even if it be only for half an hour in the 
day, will seem to many to be worth buying, even at the cost of 
feigning rather more political enthusiasm than they act 
feel. It is not easy to see that a City Liberal Club can do 
much else than this. It is not needed, for example, to hunt 
up proper candidates. That forms a large part of the 
work of a Liberal Association in a borough, but the candi- 
dates for the City of London are pretty well marked out, 
either by political or commercial position. As 
that organisation to the want of which the defeat of a 
political party is usually attributed, we have very little 
faith in its value, except as it affects the number of 
Liberals in the constituency. If the Liberals are not there to 
begin with, the Club may, as we have shown, do something 
towards creating them. But if they are there to begin with, 
they will probably go to the poll, or stay away from it, with 
very little reference to the Club. 

Lord Granville did most of the necessary speech-making im 
the evening, and did it extremely well. All that he said 
a thoroughly political flavour, and yet was kept, with only one 
exception, within the straitest limits of after-dinner rhetorie 
There was no pretence that the occasion would prove in any 
way an epoch in the history of the Liberal party, or that the 
speaker’s criticisms on the Ministerial blunders would have any 
effect in giving unity or strength to the Opposition. The exception 
to this nonehalant tone was the about the Eastem 
Question. “ Our position,” said Lord Granville, ‘‘ is apparently 
one of isolation, which cannot be desirable, although it may 
be justifiable and unavoidable. The justification of it must 
depend upon her Majesty’s Government having a policy, anda 
clear idea how to deal with the difficulty that has arisen ; and 
if so, whether that policy and idea are such as can be approved 
and endorsed by the country.” We hardly know whether to 
praise or blame the extreme caution which marks this last 
sentence. Of course, it is incumbent upon the leaders 
of the Opposition to maintain very great reticence about 
foreign affairs, especially at a moment when decisions of 
the gravest kind may at any moment have to be taken 
by the Government. No colour ought ever to be given to the 
notion that the foreign policy of Great Britain is the policy of 
a party, and not of the country at large. On the other hand, 
it is much to be desired that Lord Derby’s idea how to deal 
with the difficulty which has arisen should be such as can be 
approved by the country; and further, that the approval of the 
country should be a rational and intelligent approval. The 
silence of the Opposition upon the Eastern Question is hardly 
calculated to further either of these ends. The prospect of 
hostile comment is one of the elements which go to determme 
the action of a Government in foreign affairs, and some 
indication of what it is for the soul’s health of the Liberal 
party that they should believe on the Eastern Question would 
not have been out of place in a political speech at this juncture. 

Upon home polities Lord Granville spoke with more freedom. 
It is significant, however, that on the question of most immediate 
moment—the County Franchise—Lord Granville, who 18 & 
Peer, has a decided opinion; while Lord Hartington, who is & 
Commoner, seems to have none. Probably, if the com- 
troversy related to the House of Lords, Lord Hartington 
would have a decided opinion on it, while Lord Granville would 
have none. This is a convenient distribution of responsibility 
between the two Liberal leaders, inasmuch as opinion an 
action are never found together. But it is not altogether 
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‘tribution which helps to weld the Liberal party into 
Pronger There may be good reasons why this unity 
should be unattainable, there may even be reasons why, for 
the present, it should be undesirable ; but as long as opinion 
and action remain thus divorced, it is certain that the divisions 
in the party will continue unhealed. There is no way of 
learning how to march in step, except by practising marching 
ther. At present, upon the only question which can 
fairly be credited with any party character, Lord Granville 
ig chiefly impressed with the irresistible character of 
the abstract arguments in favour of the change, while 
Lord Hartington is chiefly impressed with the difficulties 
which stand in the way of its accomplishment. When 
an old head is thus firmly planted on young shoulders, it is 
certainly well that Lord Granville should show from time to 
time that it is possible for a young head to be planted with 
equal firmness on old shoulders. But though the leader of 
the Opposition in the Lords is excellently suited to supply the 
force and movement in which the leader of the Opposition in 
the Commons is occasionally deficient, we cannot think that 
the arrangement is a perfect one. It is in the Commons that 
the work of the Liberal Opposition has to be done, and Lord 
Hartington’s thoughts are a little too much taken up with 
devising reasons—often, we admit, very good reasons—why the 
work should for the present be left undone. Lord Granville paida 
very pretty compliment to his lieutenant when he congratu- 
lated the Liberal party on having found a leader who resembles 
Lord Althorp in straightforwardness, courage, and public 
spirit, while he has greater intellectual strength, and a greater 
wer of explaining and defending the opinions of his party. 





unless we refer him always to and compare him with M. Thorbecke. 
These two men, in truth, made the history of Holland during the 
last generation. Educated at the same University—that of — 
den—they became early friends, and their friendship was never 
broken by the wide divergence of their political views. After 
Thorbecke’s death, some four years ago, M. Groen published an 
interesting correspondence with his great rival, extending over 
a long period of bitter political strife. Both the young 
Dutchmen quitted Leyden with high reputations as jurists, 
but their intellectual paths were soon parted. While 
Thorbecke absorbed the influences of German philosophy, and 
treated jurisprudence, history, and politics from the point of 
view of a systematist and evolutionist, Groen van Prinsterer 
brought a totally different temper and theory to the same 
studies. He also became a student and writer of history, and 
his works have been warmly praised and freely used by Mr. 
Motley. His “ Archives of the House of Orange” is a great 
undertaking, finely executed, for the Royal family was with him 
the object of an adoring affection and an imaginative allegi- 
ance, more complete than that of Scott to the Stuarts or that 
of Macaulay to the memory of William III. The House of 
Orange, nevertheless, was not, in M, Groen’s conception, a 
mere Royal family ; it represented for him the traditions of 
the old Batavian Republic, before the ideas of the French 
Revolution crept in and ruined, as he believed, the national 
habits of moral discipline, of willing and manly subordination, 
of Puritan simplicity and directness of character. Around 
this ideal he wove a historical romantioism, which elevated the 
whole succession of the Orange Stadtholders into heroes. In 
this he followed and propagated the ideas of a very exteaordi- 


a sense, no doubt, this compliment is well deserved, Lord 
Hartington’s courage and straightforwardness are incontestable, 
and when he undertakes to explain and defend the opinions of 
his party, Lord Granville does not go beyond the truth when 
he says that in these respects his power increases every day. As 
yet, however, the occasions when Lord Hartin, 
not share the opinions of his party or doesnot think them worth 
expounding are unnecessarily frequent. 
not seem so opposed to all that is known of Lord Hartington’s 
character, we should say that he does not like being beaten, and 
that, as in the present House of Commons to be. beaten is the 
inevitable result of fighting, he prefers not to offer battle. 
seems not to keep enough in mind that in fighting, as in other 
things, it is only practice that makes perfect, and that before 
an Opposition can be trained to conquer, they must be taught 
how to attack, This has been the fault of Lord Hartington’s 
leadership hitherto, and it is a fault which, if uncorrected, 
must become more and more injurious to the prospects of the 


Liberal party. 


A DUTCH STATESMAN. 
REMARKABLE coincidence drew attention, a week or 


If the assertion did 


two ago, to the fact that Holland, a small and, as most 


nary man, the poet Bilderdyk, whose deep detestation of 
of France and of the domistance of the Bonapartes has left in- 
effaceable marks upon the national sentiment and policy of 
Holland, Bilderdyk died in the year when the Belgian seces- 
sion gave a strong impulse to reactionary forces among the 
Dutch, and his work fell mainly into the hands of Groen van 
Prinsterer. For the following decade the latter laboured industri- 
ously with his pen to exalt the Orangeist policy, and to exclude 
the rising tide of Liberalism. With this political mission was 
interwoven a religious revival, which curiously combined a re- 
affirmation of Calvinistic orthodoxy and a sentimentalism more 
closely akin to the Oxford Movement and the Neo-Catholicism of 
France, As early as 1836, Groen had been nominated Councillor 
of State ; and in 1840, when the revision of the Constitution was 
forced upon the King, the leader of the pietists and reactionaries, 
as his opponents described him, became an “ extraordinary 
member” of the Second Chamber. But in the following year he 
was elected deputy for Harderwyk, and sat down to his death as 
member successively for the Hague, Leyden, and Arnhem, The 
Constitutional Reform movement was inspired by Thorbecke from 
his Chair of Law at Leyden, and the weariness with which the 
nation began to view the old King’s obstinacy on the Belgian 
question materially assisted the reformers. M, Groen, of course, 
was foremost among the champions of uncompromising resist- 


people believe, a stagnant State, has produced in our time two | ance, but the abdication of William L., in 1840, and the ap- 
statesmen of the first rank, comparable for enlargement of views | pearance soon after of Thorbecke in the Chamber weakened the 
and for brilliancy of parts with any of the living political leaders | Conservative forces. The cool judgment and the logical force of 
of England, or France,orGermany. While the Dutch Liberals | the great Liberal leader, were more than a match for the flashing 
were honouring, at Amsterdam, the memory of their illustrious | rhetoric and warm, poetic imagination of Groen; and Reform 
chief Thorbecke, who died in 1872, the friend and rival of the | gained ground steadily, till at length the contre-coup of the French 
Liberal chief passed quietly away, leaving no heirs of his ideasand | convulsion of 1848 terrified the Crown and the Conservatives 
hopes behind him. It would be quite inaccurate to affirm that M, | into sudden and complete submission. The Constitution of that 
Groen van Prinsterer,whose death, on the 19th ult., has profoundly | year, which Thorbecke carried peacefully and soberly, in the ° 
moved public feeling in Holland, was in any sense to the Dutch | midst of mad democratic storms around, has secured for Hol- 
Conservatives what Thorbecke was for a whole generation to the | land political freedom and orderly progress, such as no other 
Liberals; but he was a man of such warm sympathies, such | nation on the European continent enjoyed down to the most 
remarkable capacities, and such energetic convictions, that his| recent times. The present King ascended the throne in the 
character was a potent and wholesome force in public affairs, | following year, and his reign, though remarkable for many 
He was wont to say, “ My strength is in my isolation ;” he | critical struggles in politics, has been no less pacific and un- 
hever sought, and it is believed that he repeatedly rejected, a | troubled by internal or external convulsions than that of Queen 
Ministerial portfolio, but to the last he preserved, by his elo- | Victoria. 


quence and his single-minded fervour, an intellectual and 


But M. Groen van Prinsterer was not one of those who con- 








moral authority over Court, and Parliament, and people which 
Was unique in its kind, and which cannot fail to be missed. 
Such a career and such a character deserve appreciation outside 
the narrow circle within which circumstances confined their 
action, The name of M. Groen van Prinsterer is scarcely known 
to any but his own countrymen, and the warmth of affection | 


sented to recognise the beneficent results of the change he had 
so stoutly opposed. He never ceased to deplore the success 
of the Reformers in 1848, nor to express his contempt for the 
pusillanimity of the bourgeoise Conservatism which had sur- 











rendered unconditionally at the first blast of the Liberal trampets. 
He waged war persistently against “the Revolution,” which 


with which this champion of “lost canses” is regarded can | was to him what “Liberalism ” was to Dr. Newman. Indeed, if 
dly be understood without some slight knowledge of the | we were to seek out a parallel for M. Groen’s peculiar powers 
ground on which he battled and the antagonists with whom he | and position, we should say that he was what John Henry 


was matched, 


M. Groen van Prinsterer, in truth, cannot be understood at all, 


Newman might have been, if he had plunged into political instead 
of theological controversy. The intellectual isolation of the 
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one and the other, their hopeless and gallant struggle against 
forces which gather and grow under the impulsion of resistance ; 
their lofty eloquence, penetrated with tenderness and poetry, yet 
capable of dealing the rudest blows ; their personal influence, so 
magnetically felt even by those who intellectually protest 
against their dominion,—all these resemblances seem to us to 
bring M. Groen more nearly on a level with Dr. Newman than 
with De Maistre, to whom Mr. Grant Duff has compared him, 
or Stahl, to whom he has also been likened. No doubt there are 
great differences in the intellectual and literary capacities of 
the men, but we are not measuring the one against the other. 
In Groen’s prolonged conflict with the Liberalism of Thorbecke, 
and especially in his resistance to the secularisation of the school 
system of Holland in 1857, he displayed a marvellous energy 
and fertility of resource in Parliamentary tactics; but he 
felt that he was fighting almost single-handed, for the 
ordinary Liberal-Conservatism of the Dutch bourgeoisie 
had no liking for—indeed, no intelligent conception 
of—his romantic and half-mystical ideas. He was, as 
it seemed, born two centuries at least behind his time, 
for the devotion to an impossible ideal, which marred his 
career and nullified his services, would have found a sphere of 
possibilities under the old Batavian institutions. M. Groen 
van Prinsterer was too passionately convinced of the truth of 
his opinions to submit them to any compromise, and he never 
chose, therefore, to accept the embarrassing responsibilities 
of office. Thus, though his influence as a Parliamentary 
speaker at the Hague was as great as that which Mr. Glad- 
stone wields in the House of Commons at Westminster, M. 
Groen has left no permanent traces of his policy in the 
history of Holland. He fought a losing fight most gallantly, 
and with few to aid or to cheer him; but his defeat was 
predetermined by the aggregate of forces which he would 
himself have described as “the Revolution,” and with which 
he had in some sort a personal feud. 





MR. BRIGHT ON COUNTY SUFFRAGE. 


OTHING can appear at this moment, and at first sight, 
more dreary than the chances of Household Suffrage in 

the Counties. The Tories, who are all-powerful, have made 
up their minds, after a good deal of hesitation, that, subject to 
the action of Providence and the whims of Mr. Disraeli, they 
intend to leave the county suffrage alone, to diseuss it as little 
as possible, and whenever it is discussed, to finish debate by an 
overwhelming but almost silent vote. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, have not at all made up their minds whether they 
want it or not, are unable to agree among themselves 
whether it is even just, much less whether it is expedient, 
and see their leaders answering one another about it with no 
more annoyance than if the topic were the duty of adjourning 
Parliament over the Derby-day. The constituency, again, outside 
Parliament is profoundly indifferent, raises no audible voice 
on either side, sends up no petitions, is bored to death 
with leading articles on the topic, and does not care 
whether its representatives vote upon it or not. Any 
Member felt himself free to stay away on Tuesday, and Mr. 
Trevelyan found himself addressing a thin House, which only 
woke out of its listlessness to hear Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bright 
deliver directly opposite speeches. To all appearance the 
question is one scarcely within the range of practical politics, 


. which may continue to be debated for the next half- 


century, as Female Suffrage probably will be, without 
the slightest advance. Nevertheless, the debate was, 
as we said, a most hopeful one for all who have the 
cause at heart, for it showed that victory was not only 
possible, but near. The Tories, through Mr. Disraeli, have 
nothing to say against it, except that a reduction of county 
suffrage involves the whole distribution of political power, and 
that argument means nothing, except that the present is not just 
the time to prepare the necessary measure. Every change of 
the franchise involves a redistribution of political power, and 
is intended to involve it; and to point out that fact, even with 
exaggerations, is only to announce a temporary unwillingness 
to take sufficient trouble. The Whigs, again, brought forward 
no argument at all; for Mr. Lowe’s speech, much cheered as it 
was, was not a Whig speech, but only a speech exalting 
the executive function of Parliament above the representative. 
It really amounted, like all Mr. Lowe’s speeches on this sub- 
ject, to an assertion that if only we had an able Parliament, it 
would not matter whether it were elected or not, a view which 
may be true or false, but which is fatal to the first principle 
of popular government. If an Assembly, as Mr. Lowe in- 





ta 
timates, is rather the worse for the largeness of its i 
it is rather the worse for its representative character, and 
ultimate rule would come to be this,—that the nearera House 
of Commons came to co-optation, the better would ca ; 
ment be. The defect of that argument is that it is an 
for oligarchy, and has no more chance of being seriously 
in this country than the much stronger arguments which 
be adduced for Casarist despotism. On the other hand, while 
the Tories are only muttering about convenience, and the 
Whigs are retreating out of the way, the Liberals, 
Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Fawcett, and above all Mr. Bright, are 
pressing home the true arguments for the case,—the per. 
manent injustice of refusing self-government to men merely on 
account of their place of residence, and the temporary jp. 
justice which was caused by the Bill of 1867. 

We have so often spoken of the former injustice, which 
every one perceives and no one attempts seriously to deny, that 
we will to-day confine ourselves to the latter, which is mug} 
less noticed, but in its immediate effect will be much more 
formidable. It is always forgotten that the Reform Bill of 
1867 introduced for the first time a very large, very visible, 
and very irritating class-distinction into our electoral 
ments. Previous to 1832, the people of England wer 
governed, and knew quite well they were governed, by 
an aristocracy of birth or wealth, which might attenj 
to their wishes, and usually did, but which was legally ind. 
pendent of their control. It was an aristocratic Gov 
and pressed, like a despotism, pretty much upon all alike, 
rousing intense hatreds, but exciting no jealousies among the 
massesit controlled. There was no valid distinction between town 
and country, for neither had, as against the Families and the 
wealthy men who supported them, any direct constitutional 
power. A few score families, and as many millionaires, filled the 
Upper House, and as we showed at length some years ago, 
they had a permanent and obedient majority in the Lower, 
The first Reform Bill broke up this system, and replaced it 
by another still narrow, but devoid of geographical or se. 
tional unfairness. The government of the country was handed 
over to the middle-classes, whether urban or rural. The £10 
suffrage in the boroughs and the £50 tenancy in the 
counties really enfranchised the same classes, that is, 
nearly all who did not actually labour with their hands. Itis 
true that, owing to the competition for land, the farmers were not 
as free as the shopkeepers and minor professional and busines 
men, but still they possessed the power to act freely, and could 
use it if they pleased,—as they did use it on the question of Pr- 
tection, when the great Whig landlords were quite paralysed. 
A class still retained all substantial power, but it was a whole 
class, and had within itself no reason for complaint or jealousy. 
The Bill of 1867, however, while rectifying many anomalies, 
introduced a new one greater than any of all those it recti- 
fied. Power was this time handed over nominally to the 
settled workmen—the workmen occupying houses—but with 
this strange proviso, that they must live within the bound- 
aries of a town. Outside a town they were left # 
absolutely without representation as before. They might 
be following the same trades, earning the same wage, 
educated in the same schools, but unless they were resident in 
towns they were denied all power. In other words, the power 
of governing the rural workmen, once possessed by the aristocracy 
and then by the middle-class—both of whom the labourers 
recognise as their superiors in political knowledge—was now 
transferred to their own equals, living in another place. They 
were refused power not because they were ignorant, or because 
they were poor, or because they lived by wages, and 
therefore be supposed to be under influence, but because they 
lived in the country instead of in the town. It was m- 
possible that such a distinction, which has absolutely no moral 
basis, can, when once it is perceived, be maintained, and it # 
now perceived to the full. Mr. Bright is certainly no revola- 
tionist about the franchise. Of all Liberals alive, he is pre 
bably the least moved by the idea of the moral 
right to universal suffrage. | He strove strenuously t 
find a halting-place between the £10 franchise and 
household suffrage, and he says this. After speaking of the 
new life in the rural districts, of the newspapers now published 
by and for labourers, of the great meeting in London last 
week, attended by 600 delegates from all parts of the country, 
but left unreported in the papers, he proceeded :—* The news 
papers are there; the labourers are reading; their wages are 
greatly increased ; their independence is increasing, and among 
them all there is a gradual movement which it is quite impos 
sible for this House to undertake to suppress,—a movement m 
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she direction of asking that they should be placed on an equality 
‘th their fellow-countrymen in the towns, and that they 
with {have that small but fair share of political influence 
hich the man has who is entrusted with the elective franchise.” 
No one questioned that statement, or attempted to question it, 
it was silently admitted on all hands, and in it is described 
the motive-power which must, within a very short time, 
the doors of Parliament to the representatives of 
ee country labourer. Redistribution may be avoided for years, 
manhood suff may be postponed for generations, but a 
million and a of voters whose fellows are within the Con- 
stitution cannot be kept out, not even if they bring in with 
them that democratic rule which so vexes Mr. Lowe. With the 
Tories only pleading for delay, and the Whigs only shrink- 
ing back, an Liberals like Mr. Bright that the 
workmen demand, as Mr. Burt put it, “ equality of political, 
though not of social rights,” household suffrage in the counties 
becomes inevitable, and that within five years. 





THE BULGARIAN INSURRECTION. 

MONG the innumerable instances of Turkish official 
A mendacity which the present struggle in the East has 
developed, the telegram which announced the suppression of 
the Bulgarian Insurrection—as a sort of companion-piece to 
the Deposition of the Sultan—deserves, all things fairly con- 
sidered, distinguished, if not honourable, mention. The Bul- 

ian rising is not suppressed. It is not likely to be sup- 
garian g ‘Pp 1y up 
The means adopted by the Turks are rapidly extending 
it. The horrors which have marked its progress hitherto exceed 
the united atrocities of the Bosnian and Herzegovinian move- 
ments combined, and there is no probability that an improve- 
ment will be perceptible until either an overwhelming inter- 
vention has taken place, or until the one or the other of the 
fierce races now tearing at each other’s throats has been 
reduced to the exhaustion of extermination. If we would have 
an idea of what the Turkish measures for the tranquillisa- 
tion of Bulgaria really signify, we should open some 
such of the old war of liberation as the massacre 
of the Greeks of Scio. Short of that, there is no 
ing at the meaning of the Ottoman policy. In 
fact, it is the genuine Ottoman policy, as understood and 
practised by every thorough Turk since the horde first de- 
scended upon Europe, which is in full operation in Bulgaria, 
Proximity to the Austro-Hungarian borders, the presence of 
European Consuls and Correspondents, has done something to 
mitigate the native savagery of Turko-Slavic warfare in the 
original seats of the insurrection. Even there, it is a war of 
barbarians. In Bulgaria, it is a war of fiends. The Turkish 
troops in Bosnia and the Herzegovina are mostly regular 
. In Bulgaria they are the brutal Bashi-Bazouk, the 
cruel Tscherkess, as merciless as the Red Indian, and frenzied 
with a fanaticism which the Red Indian never knew. Nor, on 
the other side, is the “Christian” cause without defenders 
worthy of coping with the fiercest clans of Islam. It is the 
mountaineers of the “Sredna Gora,” the desperate Haidouks 
of the Bulgarian Montenegro, broken and lawless outcasts from 
a decade of Turkish oppression, who form the advance and 
forlorn-hope of the rising. Let Arnaut and Tscherkess out- 
strip them if they can, in any deed of ruthless triumph or 
demoniac revenge. 

The mild and innocent character of the Bulgarian peasant, who, 
when free from his besetting vice of intoxication, is one of the 
steadiest and most peaceful of agriculturists, caused the occur- 
rence of an insurrection in the provinces inhabited by this 
patient race to be looked on as the least likely complication of 
the Eastern Question. The able conspirators who have con- 
ducted the Bulgarian branch of the general design against the 
lordship of the Porte, appear to have shared the prevalent 
sentiment as to the stagnant state of political or national con- 
vietion in such a people. The greatest care, accordingly, was 
devoted to the preparation of the Bulgarian rising. Since 
1868 there has been a Committee at work for the purpose of 
laying up supplies of money and arms, in expectation of the 
favourable moment for an outbreak, and if the Turks had pos- 
sessed a grain of political sense or common honesty, that moment 
might never haye arrived. The patience of the Bulgarians, 
however, only encouraged the Government of Constanti- 
nople to treat the Bulgarians as a population who might be 
safely oppressed to any extent. When the rising occurred in the 
north-west last year, the feeling of the Bulgarians was so 
excited by Oppression that an answering movement would have 
broken out, if it had not been held well in hand by the 


hidden leaders of the party of insurrection. It speaks volumes 
for the cool deliberation of the Omladina that they could, in 
the spring of last year, fix a date, the 1st of May of this year, 
which has been as nearly as possible observed by the actual 
insurgents. A centre for the movement was afforded by the 
wild and difficult districts around the _— where the Despoto 
Dagh, the ancient Rhodope, juts southward from the mass of 
the Balkan Mountains. Here, in a mountain citadel which 
looks down on Bulgaria and Roumelia both, there has always 
dwelt a branch of the Bulgarian nation, distinguished from 
their countrymen by a martial spirit that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has usually found it wiser to ignore than to provoke. 
Even these formidable tribes, however, had been made to feel 
that any forbearance they had experienced from their masters 
was the result of no kindly motives. The great immigration 
of Tscherkesses from the Russianised territories of Circassia 
some years ago gave the advisers of the Porte an opportunity, 
which they gladly seized, for attempting to reduce this Bul- 
garian stock to the abject level of the rest of their countrymen. 
Large grants of land were conveyed to the Tscherkess immi- 
grants in the country of the “Sredna-Gorzers,” and the 
mountaineers were suddenly invaded by the fanatic exiles 
from Circassia, and summoned at the lance-point to surrender 
the best portion of their wealth to the resentful fugitives from 
the “ yellow-haired Giaours” of the Tsar. The Tscherkess 
met his match. A furious “little war” of mutual massacres 
broke out, and the Circassians were fain to petition for settle- 
ments among a race less disposed to respond to throat-cutting 
with throat-cutting, and burning and impaling with burning 
and impaling. Such was the population among whom the 
news was spread about a month ago that the Christians of 
Bulgaria had resolved at last to rise in arms, like their Slav 
kindred in the north-west, and that it behoved the men of the 
“ Sredna Gora” to do their duty. 

The insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the neces- 
sity of watching Servia, had denuded Roumelia of its usual 
garrisons ; the fortresses were reduced to their lowest comple- 
ment of troops; there was hardly a man to be spared against 
the new outbreak ; the chiefs of the plot had nicely bided their 
time. In these circumstances, the Turkish Government decided 
on a step which was, perhaps, the worst which they could take. 
They armed several thousands of Tscherkesses, and sent them 
into the “Sredna Gora.” Other Tscherkesses, with an indis- 
criminate swarm of desperado volunteers from the slums and 
the gaols of the Empire, were at the same time directed to 
reinforce the various garrisons of Roumelia and Bulgaria. 
Wherever they went, these barbarous bands, the suc- 
cessors and the imitators of the ferocious hordes which 
the Amuraths and Mohammeds of old used to pour 
over the plains of Hungary, drove the Christian in- 
habitants into the arms of the insurrection by the 
fierce atrocities to which they abandoned themselves. The 
very railway servants who assisted to speed them on their 
march were not safe from their ruffianly fanaticism, and a 
murderous volley from the departing carriages was sometimes 
the reward which the guards and porters got for their services. 
Pillage and rapine and arson, the ravishing of women, the 
slaughter of men and children, the burning of villages, marked 
at every stage the march of the invaders. Scorning discip- 
line, they only knew how to kill. In despair, the Christian 
peasantry adopted the horrid plan of burning down their own 
villages, in order to create a waste in the path of the Tscher- 
kesses. The leaders of the insurrection favoured a course which 
left the people no hope save in a war of savage revenge, and a 
war of savage revenge it has become. On the mountaineers of the 
“Sredna Gora” the approach of the Tscherkesses acted like 
something maddening. In an incredibly short time the revolt 
had extended from the borders of Albania to the shores of the 
Danube. Hundreds of villages have been given to the flames. 
In distant Rustchuk the European Consuls have sent their 
wives and families across the river to the Roumanian town of 
Giurgevo. Many furious combats have already occurred, and 
the Turks and the Insurgents claim the advantage in the 
manner that is familiar to us. In one encounter, at least, it 
would seem that the Turkish boast is not entirely unfounded, 
since the Ottoman commander speaks of the capture of three 
field-pieces. The struggle is, however, only beginning, and 
crowds of Servian and Russian officers are pressing forward to 
direct the Insurgents. Most of the rifles in the hands of the 
Bulgarians are said to have come from the Servian arsenals, 
and making allowance for the ubiquitous activity of the Omla- 
dina, the statement is probably not altogether unfounded. 








Meantime, it is curious to learn that a wealthy section of the 
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scribed or more thoroughly analysed than the heroine, Mary 
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Bulgarians are signing a petition for declaring the Sultan the 
“ Oonstitutional King” of Bulgaria, to be represented, of 
cotitse, by a permanent Viceroy. Things have gone beyond 
Oonstitutionalism in Bulgaria, we are afraid, if, indeed, that 
Western product could ever be reconciled with the domination 
of the tameless Osmanli. 








HENRY KINGSLEY THE NOVELIST. 

R. HENRY KINGSLEY was only one of the “‘ might have 
d beens,” and his early death leaves no perceptible blank in 
English literature; but the ‘might have been” in him was so 
véty good, that we are unwilling to let him pass away as one of 
the mere crowd, unnoticed and unregarded. A brother of the 
late Charles Kingsley, he had all the powers which in this gener- 
ation have marked that family, and much of the genius of its 
best-known member. He went out early to Australia, and re- 
tutiing published a story, based partly upon his colonial experi- 
ence, which made good critics hope that another and a great 
novelist would shortly attract the world. ‘*Geoffry Hamlyn” 
never achieved the popularity of Charles Kingsley’s novels, and 
is well known even now to a comparatively limited circle, but 
none of the earlier tales of the Rector of Eversley were superior 
to it'in promise. It is full of power of the most varied and dif- 
férént kinds, descriptive, analytical, and humorous. We do not 
know in the literature of fiction a complex character better de- 


Thornton, the Vicar’s daughter, who, as her father regretfully 
says, ‘is not a lady,” but a passionate village girl, with a tropi- 
cal nature, an unregulated brain, and all the instincts of a 
born actress of the lower type. The portrait of this girl, with her 
fierce, yet not hateful egoism ; her capacity of mixing real emotion 
and histrionic abandon ; her rude and, so to speak, animal, yet true 
affection for lover, husband, son, and friends ; her lawless wilfulness, 
and her latent capability alike of a goodness to which she never 
reaches, her nature being too vulgar, and a criminality to which 
she never falls, her training and circumstances being too favourable, 
is a work of the highest art, and showed in Henry Kingsley not 
only unusual power of observation, but power of description of a 
severely restrained kind, such as is given only to the masters of 
fiction. With every temptation to daub, thereis no daubing. On 
the contrary, the touches by which the character is brought out 
are only too few, and seem so unconscious, that we should doubt 
whether Mr, Kingsley was at all aware that the figure of Mary 
Thornton was the best work he ever did in life. He himself 
probably delighted far more in the remainder of his work, in his 
descriptions of Gippsland scenery, some of which are equal to 
the best of his brother's revellings in tropical nature; in his 
slighter, but life-like sketches, as of Dr. Mulhaus, the genial, over- 
informed, peppery Prussian ; of Captain Saxon, the kindly billiard- 
sharper; of Major Buckley, thelarge-built, fine-natured, andslightly 
heavy soldier ; of Gipsy Madge, and her repulsive paramour ; of old 
Miss Thornton, the beautiful old maid ; and of Bill Lee, the faith- 
ful convict ; in the rattling cleverness and naturalness of his dia- 
logue, and in his power of raising his reader to enthusiasm by 
depicting the operation of a great impulse or emotion in some 
wild or brutal nature. No one, except perhaps Bret Harte, ever 
possessed this faculty in a higher degree than Henry Kingsley. 
He had an intellectual sympathy with human brutes, comprehended 
their temptations, and delighted in showing them redeemed for 
the moment by some movement of the better will. We doubt if 
there is a more powerful scene in the literature of fiction than that in 
** Ravenshoe,” in which Lord Ascot, the brutal, indeed criminal turf- 
mah, stained with every vice, and evenin the moment of his exalta- 
tion ready to commit a murder, sees fortune—vast, dreamy fortune 
—before him, at the price of a treachery which is much smaller than 
many he has committed—it is merely to conceal an address—which 
his wife passionately urges him to commit, but which some tug of old 
affection at his heart-strings forbids him to perform. ‘‘ There are 
things, you know, a fellow can’t do.” ‘Thackeray would have 
been proud of Lord Ascot, and justly, for very few could have 
described that grand effort of the brutal sportsman to rise above 
himself, and yet have shown him afterwards still unchanged in 





all external things, still a human brute, but purified up to 
the degree such a nature would bear without a religious 
transformation, by the self-sacrifice, and subsequent miator- | 
tune. This second novel, ‘‘ Ravenshoe,” seems to many the | 
best work Mr. Kingsley ever did, and it is, no doubt, full | 
of interest and observation and wit. The plot, though com- 





plicated, is excellent, and there are, at least, three characters, | 


—the Lord Ascot, just mentioned ; Lord Saltire, the cool, eynica 
roué of the Regency, with his brain still intact, and trace 
of human kindness in his withered old heart; and Cuthbert 
Ravenshoe, the Catholic ascetic and country gen 

with his high personal pride, and keen family affection, 
and diseased conscience, which will live for life in the 
memory of all who have comprehended them. Mr, Kingsley’ 
original talent for plot-making, too, extended to individual 
scenes, and ‘“Ravenshoe” contains a dozen which might be 
placed upon the stage in a high comedy almost unaltered, The 
‘‘go” and spirit of the book are delightful, and sustained with g 
vigour to which Charles Kingsley, though a man of far higher 
genius, could never attain. Even in this second novel, ho 
judicious critics missed something of the special power they hag | 
hoped Henry Kingsley would ultimately display. There wy | 
plenty of wit, plenty of “go,” plenty of dramatic situation, but 
another and ‘higher intellectual quality had almost disappéated, 
There is,heré’and there in “ Geoffry Hamlyn” a trace of play. 
ful, observant humour of a very rare and peculiar kind, a humow 
full of fancy, but penetrated and, as it were, warmed by kind. 
liness and sympathy with created things, which is most attractive, 
and which, had it remained a special note of Mr, Ki 
writings, would have produced that rare result,—a love in absent 
readers for the invisible author. We can imagine nothing bette 
of its kind, or more calculated to raise a presumption in fayout 
of its author’s personality, than this delicious bit of i 
in which a man like the author of ‘“ Rab and his Friends” might 
be supposed to be pouring out his very best :— 


“What a delicious verandah is this to dream in! 
tangled passion-flowers, jessamines, and magnolias, what a soft gleam of 
bright, hazy distance, over the plains and far away! The deep river 
glen cleaves the table-land, which, here and there, swells into 
downs. Beyond, miles away to the north, is a great forest-barrier, 
above which there is ‘a blaze of late snow, sending strange light aloft 
into the burning haze. All this is seen through an arch in the dark 
mass of verdure which clothes the trellis-work, only broken through ia 
this one place, as though to make a frame for the picture. He leans back, 
and gives himself up to watching trifies. See here. A magpie comes 
furtively out of the house with a key in his mouth, and see 
stops to consider if he is likely to betray him. On the whole, he thinks 
not; so he hides the key in a crevice, and whistles a tune. Nowentern 
a cockatoo, waddling along comfortably and talking to himself, He 
tries to enter into conversation with the magpie, who, however, ils” 
him dead, and walks off to look at the prospect. Flop! flop! A 
foolish-looking kangaroo comes through the house and peers round 
The cockatoo addresses a few remarks to him, which he takes nonotie™ | 
of, but goes bluhdering out into the garden, right over the contemple 
tive magpie, who gives him two or three indignant pecks on his 
feet, and sends him flying down the gravel walk. Two bri 
little kangaroo rats come ont of their box peering and blinking. 
cockatoo finds an audience in them, for they sit listening to him, now 
and then catching a flea, or rubbing the backs of their heads with thet 
fore-paws. But a buck ‘possum, who stealthily descends by a pillar 
from unknown realms of mischief on the top of the house, evidently dis 
credits cockey’s stories, and departs down the garden;to seo if he can 
find something to eat. An old cat comes up the garden-walk, secom- 
panied by a wicked kitten, who ambushes round the corser of th 
flower-bed, and pounces out on her mother, knocking her down ani 
severely maltreating her. But the old lady picks herself up withouts 
murmur, and comes into the verandah followed by her unnatural of- 
spring, ready for any mischief. The kangaroo rats retire into ther | 7 
box, and the cockatoo, rather nervous, lays herself out to be agreeable. 


diy ti, aie ii ae 


But the puppy, born under an unlucky star, who has been watching dll an 
these things from behind his mother, thinks at last, ‘ Here is some om 

to play with,’ so he comes staggering forth and challenges the kitten be 
a lark. She receives him with every symptom of disgust and q of 
rence; but he, regardless of all spitting and tail-swelling, rolls her an 
over, spurring and swearing, and makes believe he will worry ber th 
death. Her scratching and biting tell but little on his woolly hide, and 
he seems to have the bost of it out and out, till a new ally appears ua- co 
expectedly, and quite turns the tables. The magpie hops up, the 
alongside of the combatants, and catches the puppy such a dig over anc 
tail as sends him howling to his mother with a flea in his ear.” pri 
There is a passage in “ Austin Elliott,” describing 4 quarrel arb 
among some Children, written in this spirit, but with that @ tha 
ception we do not know another in Henry Kingsley’s writings, @ as § 
one in which the fun does not degenerate into absurdity. . “Ravél- not 
shoe,” however, though lacking this quality, is an almost perfect gre. 
novel, ‘Austin Elliott” is touching, especially in its later chap. @- Vi 
ters; and though the plot is hopelessly bewildering, and many of of 
the best passages mere repetitions, the charm of “ Geoffry Ham- ech 
lyn” and “Ravenshoe” is visible in ‘The Hillyars and the Bu. his 
tons,” that strange series of powerful, though somehow disco “ 
nected scenes, one of which—the wander of the crazy beauty, Gerty or 
Hillyar, through the Australian bush—is full of a ghastly pathos; apy 
while another, the trouble of the Calvinist Cornish miner, who has of § 
found a copper-mine in Australia, and is driven by his fears lest he nay 
should be outbid at a sale of the land into a fit of religious manls P 
is one of the most weirdly eccentric and powerful that the 
author ever drew, From the publication of this book, howevé by 
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Jeary Kingsley accomplished nothing worthy of his genius. We 
know little of his personal history, but we imagine, from the few 
notices We have seen of it, that he was one of those men on 
whom any pecuniary necessity for writing acted as a bewilder- 
ing spell, depriving him of spontaneity and driving him back 
ing his memory, and therefore upon resources already used 
yng His humour degenerated into rollicking absurdity, his 
tion of character grew fitful, and his plots, never very pro- 
bable, except in ‘ Geofiry Hamlyn,” which has, indeed, no more 
Jot than any other family history, became complicated with im- 
possible or preposterous incidents, until the public grew wearied, 
and the present writer is probably the only man who ever 
followed his pen through a descending series of works steadily to 
the end, and felt rewarded for a toilsome effort by a few pages in 
which he detected the old power of charm. The story called the 
& Sileotes,” for example, is, as a story, nonsense, and the incidents 
almost grotesque in their improbability ; but there are bits in it, 
like the sketch of old Betts, the grateful vulgarian, and of Arthur 
Sileote, the hard, vain, self-believing, but most able University 
tator, which no one but Henry Kingsley could have produced. 
The last story, “‘ The Grange Garden,” though praised in many 
from a commendable feeling for its author, then lying 
slowly dying of one of the most terrible of human afflictions, is to 
any one who had admired him for years a most painful book. It 
retains the old flavour, is full of the old expressions, and is pene- 
trated by the old kindliness; but the plot has become nonsense, 
the descriptions have lost their reality, the epigrams are poor in 
all but form, the insight into character has disappeared, and 
the fun is almost ghastly in its ineffectiveness. The long 
and painful period of struggle, during which he had for some time 
been editor of a Scottish semi-religious paper, a position for which 
he had no natural fitness, must have worn him out, and of all his 
later books, only one, ‘“‘ Hetty” —a strange, disjointed, improbable, 
but most powerful description of characters ruled by the Missionary 
spirit—deserves in the least to live. His earlier works should, 
however, survive, and keep alive the memory of one who, if 
literary work be hy test of character, must have been essentially 
a very noble fellow, full of all manner of manliness, deeply loving 
the active virtues, and penetrated to his heart's core with sym- 
pathy for mental suffering. Henry Kingsley did not reach his 
ibrother’s level, and in his works teaches the Stoic rather than the 
‘Christian philosophy, but no one can read his books without feeling 
that his love for his kind has increased, that his fortitude has 
‘been strengthened, and that he has been encouraged by no mean 
help to prefer before all things in life to do the work God has 
given him to perform. He never wrote a book with a moral, and 
never drew a character far above the average, but a brisk and 
clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment that braces instead of 
enervating—blows through all his works, and makes all their 
meaders at once healthier and more glad. 





SOME DISTINGUISHED STRANGERS. 
: are temporarily lodged, like Mr. Black's Cornish heroine, 
under the ensign of the Three Feathers, blazoned on scarlet 
and blue, and fluttering gaily in the wind ; and they are beautiful 
captives of many kinds, living trophies of the peaceful campaign 
of the Prince of Wales in India. Birds from the distant hills 
and plains, with the sun-colours in their feathers, and beasts with 
the stealthy glare of the jungle-life in their eyes. ‘The Prince's 
collection, being placed apart in the Zoological Gardens, and 
their quarters being temporary, with an airy and tent-like appear- 
ance, have not the sentenced-for-life look of the habitual 
prisoners ; and their individuality is not merged in the scientific 
arbitrariness of signs and classifications. It is melancholy to see 
that the grand creatures in the new Lion-house are regarded only 
48 specimens by those who have rule over the Gardens ; they are 
not named, as the great carnivora in Dublin are, for instance, and a 
great deal of their interest and significance is lost by the omission. 
Who cares about “ Leo Felis ” in a general way, with an intimation 
of his habitat in the free days of yore, from which one hears an 
cho in his growl during the mauvais quart d’heure which precedes 
_ too long-delayed dinner? But for “Darius” or “ Cyrus,” 
Tamerlane ” or “*Tippoo,” we should feel much livelier regard ; 
‘or if those historic names should be deemed too far-fetched for the 
appreciation of the general, there is the list in the famous peroration 
of Serjeant Buzfuz to choose from, but give the beautiful creatures 
— we beg! It is with great satisfaction that one finds the 
Prince's animals rescued from the “ specimen” category,—one 
ian they were not called a ‘“collection,”—and distinguished 

mes, 





The first object one sees is a doe, with her little fawn, 
happy and watchful, but not timid. The little one’s head is 
supremely graceful, and its movements are surprisingly alert. 
Then comes a row of cages, with forlorn and patchy little grass- 
plats in the centre of them, the prisons of some beautiful, restless 
birds, which hop, in a strange, persistent way, up against the 
bars, in perpetual protest. The plumage of one of these. birds, 
in the brilliancy and the blending of the colours, in the scintillat- 
ing, rippling effect produced by every movement, is quite wonder- 
ful. The bird’s tail is exactly like a silken flounce, of the tint 
which used to be called ‘‘ Bismarck malade,” in the old time when 
Bismarck was a joke, and one wonders, if the blue and black, the 
green and gold, the purple and the brown, glisten and intermingle 
so beautifully, in the pale sunshine of our country, what this 
creature must have been like when he flashed and sparkled under 
an Indian sky. 

The deer are all beautiful, but they are too much crowded, and 
one longs to know that they are in their paddock-prison at Sand- 
ringham. Their sniffing muzzles, and the short, snapped-off 
bounds they make within their narrow cage are painful to see. 
Only Castor and Pollux, a magnificent pair, at sight of whom 
one has visions of great forest solitudes and mighty hill-sides, have 
room to exhibit their strong and agile limbs and fair proportions. 
The sheep are handsome creatures, too, and wistful-looking, but 
very tame. ‘Their fine horns and silky fleeces give them an air of 
distinction beyond achievement by our rotund and tidy South- 
downs; and they seem to be of an inquiring spirit, for they 
advance to the barrier, inspect their visitors, and then retire for 
consultation. Perhaps they feel that their society has become 
mixed since they have been on land, and wonder what it means. 

Hard by the hill-sheep, standing content, in cool, green litter, 
three restless ostriches pace the clay floor of their pen, rearing 
their curved necks and flat heads with the matchlessly beautiful 
eyes, unlike those of any other bird, above the stout, wooden 
barrier, as if, perchance, there might come to them the keen 
scent of the free desert, and the glorious glint of the sun-beloved 
sands. Not the proud loneliness of the eagle’s eyes, not the fierce, 
brilliant, golden glow of the great owl's, not the sparkling splen- 
dour of the hawk’s, full of vigilance and pounce, can be com- 
pared with the lustrous, far-seeing, soft, deep beauty of the 
lid and lash-shaded eyes of the bird of the waste. They gleam 
with every turn of the long, supple neck ; their sloping, human 
shape lends them a strange intelligence, and, set close to the up- 
right, keen ear, they suggest that the-desert fables are true,—that 
the desert-bird sees the winds as they sweep forth from their 
cavern, and hears the muster of the sand-storms which 
warns it to fly. The resemblance between the ostrich and 
the camel is plainly to be traced in these specimens, 
which are young and comparatively bare of plumage. ‘They 
rather remind one of the little woman who became uncertain of 
her own identity, and left the question to be decided by her 
‘little dog at home”—in consequence of having had her petti- 
coats ‘cut all round about ”"—for their longish, egg-shaped bodies 
want the feather-flounce of drapery, and the tail-tuft, for purposes 
of decoration. In their narrow pen, and while they pace its 
length restlessly, one sees the powerful structure of their strong 
legs, the knobbly knee-joints, the tough sinews playing under the 
scaly skin, with queer, coralline patches upon the shin-bone; the 
huge, padded feet, and broad talons ; and when one of them gives 
it up, conquered by the wooden barriers at either end, and lies 
down sullenly, he doubles up his legs, and lays his long neck flat 
along the ground, with the alert head curved upwards at the end 
of it, exactly like the camel. In an enclosure hard by there is a 
camel, lying on the dry earth in a similar attitude, and if 
you want to see something like that wonderful eye of the 
ostrich, over which the lashes now fall like streaks of rain, 
you will find it, less lustrous, but otherwise with similar charac- 
teristics, in the patient head of the animal who is a poem, accord- 
ing to William Howitt, and a plague, according to ungrateful, but 
we fear better-informed, witnesses. The ostriches have an unin- 
terrupted prospect of the tigers and leopards over the way, and 
may procure a side-glimpse of a very interesting personage. ‘This 
is ‘‘Georgie,” a youthful but talented black bear, to whom 
Artemus Ward's description applies admirably. That melancholy 
‘showman ” could hardly fail to laugh, in his own proper person, 
if he could see this “artfullest little cuss” practising the tricks he 
learned on board the ‘Serapis’—where he was a great pet—to 
beguile the tedium of a small cage and a sullen companion, for 
‘‘Mr. Brown,” the other bear, sleeps continuously, in a ridicu- 
lously fore-shortened attitude, which exhibits his big, flat paws to 
signal disadvantage. ‘‘ Georgie” is of a social turn and active 
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habits, much given to whimpering, but after a cheerful fashion, to 
himself, and as he impatiently throws the short chain and rope 
behind him (used when he takes his walks abroad, but which 
surely might be taken off when he comes in), and applies himself 
to climbing an imaginary mast, crooning all the time, he presents 
an absurd caricature of some of the operations of seamanship, 
executed to a musical accompaniment. Back comes the chain 
again, and ‘* Georgie” puts up a podgy, black paw, and thrusts 
it away pettishly, as a girl might a curl, which, being genuine, 
bears handling, and grumbling deeply, begins over again. He 
stands on his hind-feet and shakes his bars, also shakes his very- 
much-too-large head; he slaps himself about the middle of his 
person, like an elderly gentleman who has mislaid his railway-ticket ; 
he fights with his paws in a muffled manner; and finally, finding 
circumstances too strong for him, he stands on his head with 
great deliberation, looking cunningly upside-down out of his little 
slits of eyes, and rattles his hind feet on the bars, reminding one in- 
stantly of the demeanour ef ‘Tom Scott at the inquest on the body 
of Quilp. It is pleasant to know that ‘‘ Georgie” has been out 
for a morning promenade, has had his portrait taken, and is not 
at all to be pitied. He is described by his personal attendant as 
** very good-humoured, only a bit fractious with the cage.” 

It is mid-day, and the beautiful, dangerous creatures in the 
strong-barred cages opposite the ostriches are taking their siesta, 
though they must wonder what has become of the sun. Do they 
miss him much in the number of their losses,—liberty, and the 
wild, free jungle-country, their mates, and their prey; the prowl 
o’ nights, under the big silver lights, the unmolested sleep in the 

: day among the tall, coarse jungle-grass, under the broad, golden 
beams; the cool, dark water-pools, the fierce hunting joys? What 
awful despair it would be, if they only knew it, if they, too, could 
look before and after, and pine for what is not,—an English 
climate, a perpetual prison, never a prowl, and nothing to kill; meals 
of an insipid description at stated hours, coldly purveyed by a man 
with a barrow, and no hope of adding him to the bill of fare! 
If they only knew! How do we know that they don’t know? 
The mystery which hides their life from ours is almost as deep as 
that which parts us from the other world. What depths of 
moody and passionate suffering, for instance, may there not be 
in the tiger-heart of ‘‘ Vixen,” the six-months-old orphan, whose 
mother was killed when the cub was taken, as exultant corre- 
spondents told us, The days have been many and long since 
then, but ‘ Vixen” has not been tamed or reconciled, and as she 
lies in a sullen heap in the far corner of her prison, face down- 
wards on her paws, one cannot think only of her fine marks and 
her ‘‘nasty” temper. ‘‘Jamboo” is a lovely panther, and sleeps 
like any most harmless thing, with an upturned paw like a 
powder-puff. The farge tigers, ‘‘Moody” and ‘ Sankey,” 
bear good characters, and are superb creatures; the eyes of 
‘¢ Sankey,” which he lazily uncloses at the request of a keeper, 
are wells of light; and the young leopards are fascinating, 
—likewise, it seems, friendly. ‘‘ Pompey” is a great favourite, 
very tame and playful; and “ Jack,” an interesting invalid, but 
in the convalescent stage, avd sensible of the soothingness of 
warm milk, looks up out of his straw when his health is inquired 
for, with more than the ordinary obligingness of a tame cat. 
Peculiar ideas prevail among certain of the visitors relative to 
the habits and requirements of the animals, and a lady, much 
exercised in her mind by the smallness of the cages, hopes the 
dear things are taken out to exercise every day ; for which well- 
meaning remark she is instantly snubbed by a bystander, who 
remarks, that he ‘ should like to see her taking a leopard or two 
out for a walk.” 

Again, we come to some beautiful deer. The varieties are not 
specified, but one recognises them from the illustrations in the 
sporting and travel-books. Here is one exquisite creature, an 
embodiment of grace and swiftness; surely he comes from Cash- 
mere,—from the country which Mr. Drew has unrolled before 
stay-at-home travellers’ gaze,—with his collar of rough embroidery, 

and his eyes like ‘the fabled jewels of Giamschid.” The deer 

have charming names (though ‘“‘ Nimrod” is rather an inversion 
of the rdles of the hunter and the hunted); among them are 

‘+ Sultan,” “ Cerf Volant,” ‘‘ Actzon,” ‘‘ Rajah,” and ‘‘ Rylstone.” 

‘‘ Serapis” and ‘‘ Tauris” are a beautiful pair of Brahminee cattle, 

and it is impossible to imagine anything more profound than their 
rest and complacency. If they were only Buddhist deities, their 
vacuous contemplativeness, their absolute bien-étre might be 

Nirwana itself. Dogs abound, and are as many-sided of char- 

acter as one ordinarily observes an assemblage of them to be; 
and as usual, the big ones are thoughtful and dignified, the little 
ones animated by curiosity and short-tempered. 








It is not promenade-hour, and the elephants are not on vine 
but a private peep at those delightful creatures, undergoing 
daily toilet, in a yard at the back of the new Lion-house, ig 
any amount of full-dress parade. There they are, with hand. 
some natives, unhappily in English clothes, but with superb tur. 
bans, and gold ear-rings, in sedulous attendance upon them: 
two big, black elephants, not nearly full-grown, but a tidy sin, 
for all that, lying on their big, black sides, grunting and Wobbling 
feebly, with all their feet stuck out in the most helpless cop. 
ceivable fashion, and presenting a ludicrous resemblance to ty 
very fat old gentlemen, in very loose trousers (which are, never. 
theless, strapped tightly at the feet), who have tumbled down, 
and are vainly striving to get up again. The attendants kned 
“about” on them unconcernedly, scrub them with hard 
talk to them amicably during the process, punch and push 
not unkindly, wash them very thoroughly, rub up the blue ang 
red paint with which their foreheads and ears are 
and finally give each a friendly smack, and bid them gg 
up. With most pathetic grunting and grumbling, the huge 
biddable beasts obey ; then they draw off a quantity of water, 
which is running from a spout, with their trunks, ang 
pour it into their capacious bodies, with guttural satisfactj 
The pails are put away, the flags are mopped, the toilet is com. 
pleted, and the big beasts stand at attention in obedience tg 
orders, and make the privileged visitors a slow and 
‘‘salaam.” In the meantime, the baby-elephants are shut off in 
a stone corridor, and they don’t like it. This is a dull sort of 
thing, after the universal petting and the ‘‘ coming-in-to dessert” 
they have been accustomed to, so they stamp and trample a good 
deal, and cast much grass upon their heavy, pendulous heads 
and think it ought always to be going-out hour. They are very 
amusing little animals, and we were assured that they are not 
such babies as they look, for notwithstanding his tender age— 
he is only eighteen months old—‘ Roostum” can work, pull 
ropes and chains, and push heavy weights, and has had to do 
it, too. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_———— 


THE ALLEGED POISONING OF NATIVES IN 
QUEENSLAND, 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—I ask your permission to make a few observations on Pro 
fessor Jevons's letter, the publication of which is, I think, calew 
lated to do much good. In the first place, I wish to explain that 
my former letter had reference solely to the question whether then 
was authentic information of any recent cases of poisoning natives 
in Queensland. I knew that many such cases had occurred, not 
only in the earlier history of the colony, especially when it wa 
known as Moreton Bay, but also in other parts of Australia, ia 
‘Tasmania, and even in New Zealand ; for the publications of the 
Aborigines Protection Society at that period contain many allusions 
to revolting crimes of this nature. But I ventured to doubt 
whether it would be possible to bring forward evidence which 
justified the belief that such things happened in Queensland atthe 
present time. In that colony, we have the good-fortune to pot 
sess a representative whose vigilance on these matters is sleepless, 
and who for many years past has regularly forwarded to us trust- 
worthy facts, as to the treatment both of the aborigines and of the 
imported Polynesian labourers. ‘This gentleman has never given Us 
the least reason to suspect that arsenic or strychnine is now te 
sorted to asa means of getting rid of the natives; and indeed after 
reading the extracts which Professor Jevons has published i 
your columns, it appears to me that, although no dates are met- 
tioned, they point to a comparatively remote period of the 
settlement of the colony. At the same time, I cannot shut out 
from view the possibility of your correspondent’s dreadful sus 
picions being justified by occurrences which may now be taking 
place on distant sheep-runs, or in those northern territories thet 
have lately been opened up to settlement. We shall, therefore, 
lose no time in having these statements probed to the bottom. 

On the general question of the treatment of the aborigines of 
Queensland, we perfectly agree with Professor Jevons, and a 
dorse every word he has written. Nothing can be more shocking 
than the recent encounters between the blacks and the diggers 
the banks of the Palmer, or than the outrages which still fre- 
quently occur in the more settled portions of the colony, outrages 
in connection with which I do not hesitate to affirm that the 
aborigines are—at all events, in a large proportion of cases—fat 
from being the aggressors. These atrocities are mainly attributable 
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cal indifference with which until lately the Queensland | 
t bas regarded the interests of the natives, no betterillus- 
core of which, n could be given than the fact that when, 
about ten years ago, I wrote to the Colonial Secretary at Brisbane, 
asking him to be good enough to send me the latest official re- 
rts on the state of the native tribes, I was informed in reply 
that there was no native department in Queensland at all, and 
therefore no Reports on native affairs were published. In 
September, 1878, owing to urgent representations made by the 
society through Mr. Davidson, its correspondent, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed, for the purpose of inquiring into the best 
means of ameliorating the condition of the natives. The Com- 
missioners, after careful inquiry, made many recommendations, 
the principal of which were,—(1), that Protectors of the aborigines 
should be appointed for specified districts of the colony; (2), 
that reserves should be set apart for the use of the blacks, and 
that they should be provided with means of cultivating the soil ; 

), that the sale of intoxicating liquors to them should be pro- 
hibited; and (4), that effective steps should be taken for the 
education of their children. In November, 1874, Mr. Herbert, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, informed us that the 
Commissioners had been reappointed for the purpose of carrying 
out their own recommendations, but beyond the appropriation by 
the Legislature of a small grant to defray the expense of an indus- 
trial experiment at Mackay, which has proved eminently success- 
ful, I have not learnt that the labours of the Commission have 
resulted in any benefit to the natives. 

Professor Jevons speaks of ‘‘ the necessity of establishing an 
effective native police force.” Our complaint hitherto has been 
that the worst atrocities in Queensland have been committed by 
the native mounted police. From time to time during the last 
twenty years, we have called the attention of various Secre- 
taries of State to the long series of massacres which, with too 
much justice, have been laid at the door of this badly disciplined 
force, and although I cannot venture to ask you to occupy your 
columns with any portion of the sickening details of these 
barbarities which are in my possession, yet I would beg to quote 
the testimony of a reverend correspondent whose letter we pub- 
lished two years ago. This gentleman says :— 

“In the north-eastern part of Australia, undor the Queensland 
Government, an internecine war is incessantly raging. Tho aborigines 
are indiscriminately slaughtered by the native police. Ostensibly these 
are employed as trackers, but in trath they are wholesale assassins. 
The Government in these remote and newly-settled districts is too weak 
to afford protection. The whites in general regard the neighbourhood 
of aborigines as a grave inconvenience, and even as extremely danger- 
ous. A pradent and conciliatory conduct on the part of the settlers 
might perhaps do much to remove the evil, but the native police, who 
invariably track tho defaulting tribes in order to massacre them, render 
conciliation impossible. Do not forget that in the part of Queensland 
referred to the aborigines have no friends sufficiently in earnest to in- 
cur odium by exposing the nefarious and murderous proceedings that 
are so frequently taking place.” 

Not long ago a Christianised South-Sea islander found his way 
to our colleague at Brisbane, and complained that after he had 
gone toacamp of blacks in the interior, and was successfully 
engaged in inducing them to cultivate the ground and to allow 
him to educate their children, the mounted police rode down and 
drove them all away ; while only the other day, as we are informed 
bya correspondent in North Queensland, the police were employed 
to capture a poor native woman, who, having been forced to leave 
her own husband in order to live with a squatter’s Polynesian 
cook, had fied into the bush. For a considerable time past the 
Aborigines Protection Society has been in correspondence with 
Lord Carnarvon on the constitution and conduct of the native 
police, and on January 4 last we received from Mr. Herbert—to 
whose humane desire to abate these evils I desire to offer a cor- 
dial tribute—an official assurance that the force would be re- 
organised and placed on a more satisfactory footing. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank Professor Jevons for his letter, 
which will, I hope, have the effect of stimulating the public of 
Queensland to greater exertions than they have yet made to save 
the unfortunate aboriginal tribes from extermination.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Canada Building, Westminster, May 29. 


F. W. Cuesson. 





VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EpirorR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—May I be allowed to suggest some practical reasons in 
favour of the extension to horses of the exemption from vivisec- 
tion established by Lord Carnarvon’s Bill ? 
The only purpose recognised as justifying vivisection by the 





Commissioners’ Report or by Lord Carnarvon’s Bill is the purpose 


of. discovery useful for prolonging life or alleviating suffering. 
Now, as a matter of fact, horses do not appear to be much oper- 
ated on for purposes of research. So large an animal does not 
usually find its way into an ordinary physiological laboratory. 
The purposes for which horses really endure vivisection at present 
are of a nature utterly discountenanced by Lord Carnarvon's Bill. 
The danger to horses is not so much from physiologists as from 
veterinary-surgeons and students. I am far from wishing to 
make any imputation against the Veterinary profession. Many 
of its members have, like Youatt and Spooner, been honourably 
distinguished for humanity. But unfortunately, as appears from 
the evidence given before the Vivisection Commissioners, the 
infliction of suffering upon animals appears to many highly- 
educated men to be matter of indifference. Now, men thus 
indifferent may unquestionably, by operating on living subjects, 
acquire practical skill and experience as operators more quickly 
and easily than by dissections of the dead subject. A practi- 
tioner about to perform a difficult operation on a valuable horse 
can, no doubt, learn something by first performing the same 
operation on three or four knackers’ horses. As is well known, 
the veterinary students at Alfort and other French schools are 
systematically practised in this way, several severe operations 
being often performed by different students at one and the same 
time on one and the same living horse. 

The danger of vivisections of this kind is much increased by 
the extreme facility with which living horses can be obtained for 
such purposes. Not only is the value of horses rendered unfit for 
work by accident, disease, or old age very small, but this value, 
small as it is, is little lessened by any operation performed during 
life on the animal. Unless the skin is injured, it is not lessened at 
all. Some of the most sensitive parts of the body, the eyes, the 
mouth and teeth, the hoofs and feet, may be operated on, without 
making the horse at all of less worth to the knacker. 

When vivisection of this kind, and not, as with the smaller 
animals, vivisection for purposes of research, is in question, what 
is needed is neither regulation nor inspection, but absolute pro- 
hibition. The existing provisions of Lord Carnarvon’s Bill, that 
vivisections shall be performed in a licensed place, by a licensed 
person, and upon animals under the influence of anzsthetics, 
however valuable as applied to physiological laboratories, are not 
sufficient for the protection of horses, Operations in unlicensed 
places will probably be as easy to punish under the Bill as it 
stands as if horses should be expressly exempted from vivisec- 
tion. But the two other restrictions will be very difficult to 
enforce. With respect to operations performed in a licensed 
place, it will always be very hard, and generally impossible, to 
bring home affirmatively the performance of an operation to an 
unlicensed student or other person. With respect to anesthetics, 
the proof of non-administration, or of insufficent administration, 
will be still more difficult. It is notoriously hard to prove a 
negative. A dog screams in his agony, and his screams would, 
no doubt, be accepted as evidence that he had not been rendered 
insensible to pain by an anesthetic; but a horse, though his 
nervous system is intensely sensitive, enduresin silence. Nothing 
short of the testimony of a bystander present from first to last 
could suffice to establish, negatively, that no anesthetic had been 
used; not in one case in a thousand would such testimony be 
obtainable.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 

[The Marquis of Hertford has put an amendment on the paper 
to the same effect as that which our correspondent suggests, and 
we trust that he may persevere in it, though it might be advisable 
to admit an exception for the artificial induction of epidemic 
diseases to which horses are liable, since this might sometimes 
be desirable for the purpose of studying the course of such 
diseases and their remedies. ‘The Bill, as it stands, forbids, with- 
out exception, all experiments for the sake of gaining manual 
dexterity, but no doubt it would often be very difficult to show that 
this was the only object of any such experiment.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—By an accident, it was not until to-day that I saw the article 
on the Women’s Suffrage meeting in your issue of the 20th ult. 
I am not going to ask space to answer it, but I beg room fora 
single correction which concerns myself. The passage I quoted 
from Burke had reference to the spirit in which claimants of the 
franchise should be met, and not to their numbers. ‘The context, 
I think, shows this plainly. There is, therefore, no non-sequitur 
in applying his words to the case of women, even if they were but 
the ‘little knot” you suppose. But the women-householders of 
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this country are nearly four hundred thousand, not a small number 
absolutely, nor yet relatively, to the total number of self-supporting 
or independent women. It is true, however, that they must, to 
a considerable extent, act as the representatives of a much larger 
class,—women who are represented in many things, but not in 
all, by their fathers or husbands. None but women can know 
thoroughly how important this last part of their work is.—I am, 
Sir, &c., IsABELLA M. 8. Top. 


8 Claremont Street, Belfast, May 29. 





DR. ABBOTT AND BISHOP BUTLER ON RESENTMENT. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sr1r,—In Dr. Abbott's (painfully) animated reply to Mr. Spedding, 
in the Contemporary Review for June (p. 167), there is an error 
which you may perhaps agree with me in thinking worth early 
correction. Dr. Abbott quotes Mr. Spedding as ‘‘sneering” at 
him because he gives ‘‘resentment a conspicuous place in the 
list of Christian virtues.” Dr. Abbott fully adopts the phrase, 
and says that he only follows Bishop Butler and Dr. Whewell in 
thus *‘ giving resentment a conspicuous place in the list of Christ- 
ian virtues.” He then quotes Dr. Whewell as calling resentment 
‘¢a moral sentiment, given for the repression of injustice ;” and 
refers to Bishop Butler’s Sermons for the rest, even taunting Mr. 
Spedding as ‘‘a man of culture,” for being ignorant that the 
Bishop long ago ‘‘set his stamp upon this virtue.” 

But Butler certainly did not describe resentment as a Christian 
yirtue. He described it as ‘‘a secondary passion, placed in us 
upon supposition, and upon account of, and with regard to, 
injury.” It is quite obvious that the “ passion” of resentment is 
necessary to the formation of a complete character, but it is 
equally obvious that this is a very different thing from calling 
this “‘ passion ” or ‘‘ sentiment” a Christian virtue. And Butler 
certainly does not call it anything of the kind.—I am, &c., 

Henry HOLBEAca. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The Baconian quarrel between Mr. Spedding and Dr. 
Abbott is too pretty a one, as it stands, for outsiders to interfere 
in, but Dr. Abbott's article in this month’s Contemporary suggests 
a question. 

Dr. Abbott says that Bacon was under great obligations to 
Essex, and that Essex having sinned against Queen and country, 
Bacon should have left it to others to arraign him before his 
countrymen, instead of being, as he was, his prosecutor, and in 
some sort his accuser. Bacon in thus acting was base. 

Mr. Abbott is under deep literary obligations to Mr. Spedding, 
obligations such as he finds it difficult to express (see, inter alia, 
his preface to the ‘‘ Essays”). Mr. Spedding rails against, not 
Queen and country, but Dr. Abbott, and forthwith Dr. Abbott 
arraigns Mr, Spedding before the public, with a vigour and a 
bitterness which Bacon never even approached, in either his 
speeches or his writings against Essex. In acting thus, is Dr. 
Abbott base? If not, why not, if Dr. Abbott’s theory is good ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., An Amusep LOOKER-ON. 





THE COMMONS BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—In your notice of the debate on the Commons Bill in the 
Spectator of last week, you refer to Clause 22 as ‘‘ making en- 
croachment on a common a public nuisance.” ‘The clause, 
unfortunately, does not do this. It extends only to encroach- 
ments on town-greens, village-greens, and recreation-grounds 
with defined boundaries. As a recent case before the Master of 
the Rolls proved, it is extremely difficult to distinguish a village- 
green from a common,—in fact, the former expression is a some- 
what loose one, which appears to have no exact, legal meaning. 


Iam an Englishman, and have no foreign connections, but} 
apprehend that the fame and character of Neckar as a ins 
stood higher than has been the case with any other man before 
or since. Of the scientific position of Saussure I am not well 
qualified to speak, but though not the first man who 
ascended Mont Blanc—for that distinction belongs to a guide 
who was in his service—he was the second man who eyer did go: 
and going up with instruments and taking observations, wag the 
first who took scientific possession of the highest spot in KE: 
—at the time, no mean scientific achievement. As an historsn’ 
Saxon race since Gibbon. The names which would stand 
highest in competition with his might probably be those of 
Hallam, Macaulay, and Motley. 

And your correspondent has failed to notice, perhaps, the 
most distinguished woman of modern times, Neckar’s 
Madame de Stael,—the one person whom, in the height of his 
power, the First Napoleon not only hated, but feared.—] 
Sir, &c. W. R. W. 








BOOKS. 


ndacdiapiihias 
THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION 
Tue Historical MSS. Commissioners have now reported on 
wards of 420 collections, including about sixty noticed in the 
volume before us. The importance of the additions to our know. 
ledge which are the result of their labours is simply incale 
nor does the field seem as yet to be in any danger of exhaustion, 
The Fifth Report, consisting of over 600 folio pages, containg 
something to suit all tastes. The student of medizyal hi 
will find a mass of ancient charters ready to his hand. The larger 
class for whom the Civil Wars and the Restoration and Reyo- 
lution eras have a strange fascination will admit many passages of 
this volume to have more than the interest of a romance, and the 
ecclesiastical historian, of whatever party, will recognise init a faith. 
ful and sobering record of great wrongs inflicted and endured. One 
portion is devoted exclusively to Scottish collections, and though 
the illness of Mr. Gilbert has prevented him from reporting on 
any Irish MSS., many scattered notices throw fresh light on the 
history of Ireland at various critical times. And the lovers of 
gossip—in which category we are not ashamed to rank ourselves 
—will find a rich feast awaiting them. 
Very vivid and complete is the picture here given of every-day 
life in several of the Cinque Ports. In the days when Sandwich 
and Lydd were at the height of their prosperity—about 1400, 
roughly speaking—“ merry ” England was no misnomer, for thé 
colour and the glow had not yet faded out of our English life, 
The centre of all was the Church, where the burgesses met, not 
for worship only, but for the election of bailiff and jurats, for thé 
assessment of taxes, and the holding of the local Courts. There, 
too, as well as in the ‘Town Hall, all manner of documents were 
often deposited for safety. At the church stile, all ‘‘ banns” (in 
a wider sense than the word now bears) were proclaimed, and 
notice given of all matters of any public interest. Players camé 
over continually from adjoining towns or from the capital to 
show, in the churchyard or on the beach, on Sunday or somé 
great festival, a May, or a play of St. George, or an Interlude of 
the Passion of our Lord. With that strange mixture of irreverencé 
and devotion which is characteristic of medieval faith, the boy 
Bishop of Romney, year by year, on St. Nicholas’ Day, visited 
Lydd to parody the supreme act of Christian worship. Payments 
to minstrels of the King and great nobles were a very important 
item of the municipal expenditure. The Lord of Misrule from 
Romney met with a warm reception at Lydd, and a bear-ward, 
or a man with a dromedary or baboon, was always handsomely 
rewarded. On small excuse, ale and beer (the two are carefully 





It is probable, therefore, that Mr. Cross’s clause will be held 
to apply only to cases where an inclosure of a common has taken 
place, and a small green or recreation-ground has been excepted | 
from the inclosure, and to the few cases in which greens are | 
vested in Corporate bodies. Great part of the debate of Monday | 
last turned upon the extension of the principle of the clause to | 
all commons, but such a step was hotly opposed by the Home | 
Secretary.—I am, Sir, &c., mH. *] 





GREAT MEN OF SWITZERLAND. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


distinguished), perry and cider, flowed in streams, and the more 
distinguished visitors, those especially who could do the town 4 
service or a hurt, were treated with more generous liquors :— 


“ White wyn of Oseye, and red wyn of Gascoigne, 
Of the Ryne and of the Rochel, the roste to defye,” 


—beside porpoises, eels, dolphins, bass, swans, capons, and a host 
of other delicacies. Wrestling and archery were encouraged by 


| the authorities, but dice and all games of chance were strictly for- 
a | bidden. Watchmen were posted on the shore, or on the steeple 
| and beacon-hill, to give notice of the approach of French and 

Scottish ships ; but too often, like the Dogberries of a later age, 


Srr,—In his enumeration of distinguished natives of Switzerland, | they fell asleep, lost their bills, and were fined; while the enemy, 


your correspondent has, to my surprise, omitted the names of | 
Neckar, Saussure, and Sismondi. 





* Fifth port of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. Part L 


| London: Printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Sismondi, I apprehend, stands higher than any man of Anglo. - 
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n 1977 and 1448, effected a landing, and burned every- 
reach, ‘The local Courts had jurisdiction, even in 
capital cases, and inflicted death by drowning, the prosecutor 

; be colf the executioner. Thieves, however, were hanged, 
offences nailed by the ear to a post or a cart-wheel, 
ed with a knife to free themselves by cutting off 
the impaled member. In cases of felony, : sanctuary was 
allowed, the culprit to remain forty days in the church, 
if he would, and then to have a free pass-and protection to 
any port he might choose. The stocks and the prison-door 
often needed repairs, and the cucking-stool, terror of scolds, 
among the accounts. A fine was exacted for drawing 

blood, and in one case for “ sesquipedalia verba,” or long-worded 
abuse. Hostelries were at first kept exclusively by women, but 
were gradually superseded by inns, and under Henry VIII. the 
bond fide traveller had fully entered on his perplexing career. 
Among other disbursements were those to the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of each town; under Henry VI. Rye paid its Members 
1s, a day, and New Romney, at a somewhat earlier date, 1s. 8d. ; 
and in 1558, we read of ‘the ordinary and dayly stypends ” of 
the honourable Member for Weymouth. The Cinque Ports had 
frequent difficulties concerning their charters with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and others, and at such critical times, gifts of 
porpoises were considered peculiarly appropriate. When Jack 
Cade was marching on London, such a present was sent to him ; 
and it is an interesting trait that the people of New Romney 
bribed a man bringing the quarter of one of “ the Captain’s ” 
misguided followers to take it elsewhere. 

From Rye and Romney it is not a far cry to Canterbury. The 
disputes between the Archbishops and the Monks and Prior of 
Christ Church, between both and the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
and between Churchmen and citizens generally, furnish some lively 
reading. Among the charters quoted, we find mention in the thir- 
teenth century of kinsmenand nephews of St. Thomas, who received 
presents of clothing among the poorer brethren. Here, too, is a 
charter from the hand of the “holy, blissful martyr ” himself, in 
which he plainly foretells the issue of his unequal struggle with 
the King. Rather than the Church should be further injured, he 
writes :— 

“ Quodlibet tormentum, sed et mille mortis genera, si tot occurrent, 

libencius excipiemus. Nos itaque licet parati simus pro pace et 
indempnitate capud et corpus persecutoribus exponere, ipsam Ecclesiam 
sub Dei protectione et nostra ponimus.” 
Passing speedily from the tragic to the ludicrous, we read how 
the Canterbury schoolmaster, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, threatened to pronounce the greater excommunication 
against two juvenile offenders who had laid violent hands on 
certain of his scholars, and actually pronounced that terrible sen- 
tence against one of his own pupils, “‘ propter suas multiplicatas 
et manifestas contumaciones.” The schoolmaster was found to 
legally possess the powers which he claimed, and the rural Dean 
was compelled to publish his sentences. During the Civil War 
the Cathedral was the scene of a lamentable outrage on the part of 
the Parliamentary soldiers. At that time, as shown by the records of 
Mendlesham and Weymouth among other places, the store of arms, 
powder, &c., belonging to the county was deposited in the churches. 
At Canterbury, the troopers got possession of the keysand removed 
what they came for, and then entering the church (a few years 
later spoken of by the Puritans as ‘the common meeting-place com- 
monly called the church”), ‘ giant-like began a fight with God 
himself ;” defaced the monument of Archbishop Chicheley, spoiled 
the screen, the organ, the ancient rails and seats, and the brazen 
lectern, slashed the famous arras hangings in the choir representing 
the whole story of our Saviour (especially where they observed 
any figure of Christ), and finally discharged their muskets at an 
ancient statue of Christ in the “frontispiece of the Southgate.” 

In matter illustrative of the seventeenth century, this volume is, 
as we have already hinted, especially rich. The state of feeling 
which led to the Civil War is indicated by the language of the 
Scotch, who styled the supporters of Episcopacy “locusts of the 

bottomless pit.” « Many poor women in and about London” 
attributed the interruption of trade primarily to the Government 
of the Church by bishops. The time of the Parliament was in great 
part occupied with frivolous ecclesiastical petitions, an incumbent, 
for instance, being complained of as a scandalous minister because 
he had drunk a health six months before. In 1642, the Parliament 
requested the King to take off the reprieve of six priests then in 
Newgate, and in the following year the Commons recom- 
mended three wretches for reward because of the number | 
of Jesuits they had done to death. Numerous entries in the 
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took the chief part ; of the stagnation of :commerce, and the in- 
security of landed and other property. Informers drove a 
flourishing trade. On the most frivolous charges of blasphemy, 
speaking evil of the Parliament, and the like, men were torn from 
their homes, thrown into prisons which were hot-beds of disease, 
and confined there for years, without trial and without being con- 
fronted with their accusers. Of the actual fighting we have some 
curious details, ¢.g., at the engagement which ended in the relief 
of Gloucester—one of the turning-points of the war—a Parlia- 
mentarian writes that after some sharp fighting, ‘‘all the trophies 
of our victory were a Cavalier’s finger, which lay on the ground 
where they first faced us, and some prisoners.” Long after 
hostilities had begun, friendly offices were still exchanged between 
the two parties. So late as the close of 1643, John Daintree was 
allowed to go to Oxford with “four dozen gloves and four yards 
of tabby, two ells and a quarter of taffety, to be a tennis-suit, and 
two pairs of garters and roses, for his Majesty's use.” Less wel- 
come, probably, to the King was the Parliament’s pass for a child 
of Sir Charles Berkley, to be conveyed in a horse-litter from 
Bruton, in the county of Somerset, to Oxford, to be touched 
for the king’s evil. On the whole, the records of the 
Civil War contained in the volume before us would gladden 
the heart of a cynic, for the cause in whose favour 
we believe the balance to have unmistakably inclined is here 
almost uniformly represented in an aspect: either odious or 
ridiculous. The claims of the Parliamentary party to our admi- 
ration, our sympathy, and our gratitude—and we believe those 
claims, after all deductions made, to be deeply founded in reason 
and justice—are obscured beneath a mass of irrelevant details, or 
based on wholly inadequate grounds. The popular leaders might 
well pray to be saved from their friends and followers. 

We must find room for a few anecdotes of Cromwell. When the 
House waited upon him to urge him to take the title of King, ‘‘ he 
came out of his chamber, half unready in his gown, and a black scarf 
about his neck,” and after long debate, admitted that all his ob- 
jections had been fully answered. Shortly after breaking up the 
Parliament, he ‘‘ made a great feast in the Cockpit for all his 
chief commanders, where (as:it is reported) he drank wine very 
plenteously with them.” Dugdale describes his daughter's mar- 
riage-feast, ‘‘ where they had forty-eight violins and fifty trumpets, 
and much mirth with frolics, besides mixt dancing (a thing here- 
tofore accounted profane), till five of the clock yesterday morn- 
ing.” The following extract from the letter of an admirer shows 
a foreign policy which was certainly “ spirited” enough :— 

“ Yet in all these perplexityes and troubles the magnanimity of bis 

Highness cannot bee sufficiently set forth, who, hearing that the Dutch 
had sold 40 sail of ship to the Spaniard, sent for their embassadors 
lately to him, and bad them tell their masters that he thought he had 
sufficientlye stop’d their mouths lately, but now hee saw nothing would 
serv their turne but beating out their teoth ; and about three days since, 
they coming to him again to excuse the business to him, he told them 
that it was indifferent to him whether he fought with one or both of 
them, meaning the Dutch and Spaniard.” 
A news-letter mentions the rumour that ‘‘ the Lady Claypoole, a 
great lover of plays and piety, did on her death-bed beseech his 
Highness to take away the High Court of Justice, and spake 
words which, leaving a deep impression on his heart, did accom- 
pany him «ig rév réwov iso.” After the Restoration, and the 
desecration of Cromwell’s grave, it was ‘intended to be mov'd 
that the hangman pro tempore may for ever hereafter give Crom- 
well’s arms; but that, perhaps, being a wrong to others of the 
name better deserving, may not be granted.” 

We will resist the temptation to gossip about Charles IL, his 
Court and times, though many details to be found here, and here 
only, will delight and edify the lover of Pepys, Evelyn, and De 
Grammont. But it is worth while to quote the opinion of Prid- 
eaux, a Tory, as to the effect on the English people of that quarter 
of a century of private debauchery and national dishonour :— 

“The whole world is grown corrupt; this nation is like to rue it for 
ages to come that King eo IL. ever reigned in this land; his ex- 
ample hath corrupted all orders of men among us, that there is 
searce any religion, honour, or common integrity left in the land, and 
God is goeing, I fear, to punish us in the severest mannor for it.” 

Of Monmouth’s unfortunate enterprise, we have most interesting 
particulars. The adventures of Francis Creswicke, who, mainly 
through the machinations of a powerful enemy, was accused of 
aiding and abetting the rebels at Keynsham, and narrowly escaped 
experiencing the tender mercies of Jeffreys, will bring home to 
the reader the reign of terror that prevailed in the Western 
counties. The report of the Assistant-Deputy-Sheriff of Devon 
to his chief, after the insurrection had been suppressed, is worth 


quoting in full :— 





Lords’ journals tell of riots, in which poachers and deerstealers 


“I was driven to ride to Welle, and there to tarry all the Assizes, for 
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a mitigation of the whipping, and about disposeing of the quarters of the 
rebells: I acquainted my Lord (then Cheife Justice, now Lord 
Chancellor), that wee have many markett townes in our county, 
soe by Charter, that scarce retaine at this day the name of 
marketts, in some of which very few, in others not any, did re- 
sort to buy and sell, but as in other little villages where no marketts 
ever were. To which my Lord [Jeffreys] answeared that the whipping 
should be onely in the greater and more general marketts; and for the 
quarters of the rebells, they are ordered to be sett up at Honyton, Ax- 
minster, Coliton, Ottery, Crediton, Biddeford, Barnestaple, Torrington, 
Tiverton, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Tottnes. On Saturday next, at Ax- 
minster, is the last execution to bee done, and one more then at Hony- 
ton, unles reprieved, endeavours being makeing per expresse, who is 
not yet retorned, Three were executed at Honyton, Saturday last. 
Quarters are already sett up at Coliton, Honyton, Ottery, Crediton ; 
others are brought hither to bee sent as above. The quarters are already 
boyled and tarred; warrants are to be sent to the Mayors to sett them 
up. I saved you considerably by my journey to Wells, and endeavour 
to save you what expences I can; however, it is exceedinge chargeable 
and troublesome ; another such yeere's tronble will I not undertake for 
at There were about 400 condemned at Taunton and 700 
It’s thought about 100 are and wilbee executed; the rest 
transported, unles perhaps a few may be pardoned. You fared better 
than the Sheriffe there [who would have to pay the expenses of the 
whippings and executions |.” 

With this hurried glance at a volume which deserves better treat- 
ment, we must perforce be satisfied. The historian will doubtless 
mark it for his own. But neither can any student of English litera- 
ture and of the biography of our great writers henceforward dis- 
pense with it. For here, to namea few things out of many, he will 
tind fresh proof of the unspeakable baseness of Waller ; will meet 
Sir Samuel Luke, the patron of Butler, and hero of Hudibras, 
in the flesh ; will light upon Sir Thomas Browne and Pope, in all 
the unwonted ease of private correspondence. Most of the chief 
actors in the events of the seventeenth century, and among Royal 
authors, Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, James I. and James IL, 
are more or less fully represented. Here, too, he will read of the 
burial of Dryden by the Kit-Kat Club, and of another club not 
included in Addison’s list, the Honourable Order of Little Bed- 
lam, which numbered among its members Kneller and Verrio. 
One entry he will note with peculiar interest. In 1652, Rachel 
Newport writes to her brother that ‘‘ Lady Alice Egerton was 
married Jast week to the Earl of Carborough, she being his third 
wife, and he having divers children.” ‘This is scarcely so romantic 
a match as one could have wished for the Lady of Comus. 


MR. GREG ON SOCIALISM.* 

Tue book before us is a republication of essays about the labour- 
ing classes which Mr. Greg has written from time to time in the 
course of the last twenty-five years. Before entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the subjects dealt with in them, we feel it incumbent 
upon us as faithful critics to point out that the title of the volume 
much exaggerates the scope of its contents. We were led by it 
to expect not a number of scattered essays, but a consecutive dis- 
cussion of the labour-question, and pieased as we are to get any-" 
thing from Mr. Greg, we must still protest against the use of 
misleading titles. 

Mr. Greg belongs to that class of economists known on the 
Continent as ‘‘Smithians,” but in this country more appropriately 
described as ‘the Manchester School.” They may be said to form 
in England the extreme right of economic thought, when we 
place Socialism on the left. Readers can, therefore, easily antici- 
pate the attitude which Mr. Greg assumes towards com- 
munists and ‘dreamers,” as they are called by the practical 
men who entertain his views. Indeed Mr. Greg displays 
all the uncompromising spirit of his party towards those who 
venture to question the universal applicability of free competition, 
and now that systematic economists begin to express doubts as 
to the soundness of their views, it is curious to see them here re- 
asserted in all their freshness. Still, it is with some pain that we 
find this vigorous writer unaware of the change which has come 
over thought, as well as social conditions, since Mary Barton and 
Alton Locke were written, and called for replies from those who 
thought they were accused of callousness to the misery of the 
lower classes described in these books. And it is startling that 
when he adds a comment to his former views, it is only to ex- 
press his disappointment with our social progress, and to repeat 
how utterly unwilling the lower classes are to work out their own 
improvement. 

“TI wish,” he says in his preface, “I could say that the task of pre- 
paring these essays for reissue had been a gratifying or an encouraging 
one. It has boen far otherwise. During that lapse of time (twenty- 
five years), the manufactures of England have enormously increased ; 


tho aggregate wealth, as well as the numbers of the productive classes, 
has augmented in a vast aod rapid ratio; the weekly wages of artisans 





* Mistaken Aims and Attainable Idcals of the Artisan Class. By W. B. Greg. 
London: Triibner and Co. ; 


1876, 


ee i 
j and mechanics have risen from 20 to 25 per cent.; their instruction has 


been unquestionably, perhaps materially, improved; while as to their 
very extraordin increase of power in the political arena, there can 
be no question whatever. But during the same period, it is impossible to 
say that we can trace any corresponding or }.arallel growth either 
their sobriety, in their treatment of their own wives and children, in 
the sentiments of friendliness with which they regard their emp 

in the sense of justice and consideration which they manifest towards 
their fellow-labourers, in the sagacity with which they manage their 
own affairs, or in the wisdom which they contribute to the affairs of the 
nation.” 

If Robert Owen or Etienne Cabet had spoken in this despondent 
manner, we should have felt touched, for behind their weariness 
there would have been the well-known failure of a life de. 
voted to the social cause; but when the Manchester schoo] 
laments the absence of moral improvement among the work- 
men, Mr. Greg must pardon us, but we begin to doubt whether 
he has devoted sufficient attention to the views he condemns go 
confidently. However absurd working-men’s notions of economy 
may be, the men who have succeeded in drawing public attention 
to their social and economic position, and the evils that attend 
an unassisted struggle for existence,—such men as St. Simon, 
Fourier, Lassalle, and Marx, not to speak of those two men we 
have already mentioned, whose efforts were of a more practicable 
nature,—do not deserve to be classed simply with the inflam. 
matory orators of working-men’s associations. We and Mr. 
Greg may differ from them in their views, but their intellectual 
power, if nothing else, claims his respect. Theoretical 
socialism is not, however, always the wild dreaming it is s0 
often assumed to be. Certainly a great deal of absurdity has 
emanated from its more enthusiastic votaries, but as a criticism 
of economy it is ngt only deserving of consideration, but has been 
productive of much change in the extent to which the younger 
economists accredit ‘* economic laws ” with the inevitable character 
of those of nature. It is also quite a legitimate growth. The 
introduction of steam-machinery into our industry produced a 
revolution in all social relations. ‘The country became suddenly 
depopulated, the peasants, or rather agricultural labourers, 
swarmed into the towns, where they were now in great demand, 
and where wages were, in consequence, much higher than those 
they had been hitherto receiving. But the new inventions 
which had called in their services followed each other in 
quick succession, and philanthropists were not long in per- 
ceiving that what had been unquestionably for the general 
good might be, and was, nevertheless, attended by terrible 
temporary misery and degradation among the poor. This led 
them to the investigation of the relations of the employers to the 
employed, and then to the wild panaceas which Mr. Greg is 80 
severe upon ; to ingenious solutions of all social difficulties, some- 
times mathematical, but more often simply romantic, till Fourier 
fell upon economy with his unanswerable questions as to its justi- 
fication. Proudhon took up his propositions, and came with 
characteristic logic to views of what should be, which seemed 
madness to those who did not know the course of thought which 
had led to them. But they were far from madness, The 
premises admitted, the conclusions were inevitable ; but the pre- 
mises were, although opponents have often failed to see how, full 
of error; and this has been the weak side of all social theories, 
out of which new systems of things have been constructed which 
widely differed from our present order. It is this experience 
which is confining Socialism more and more to its proper position 
in social science, that of criticism, with a view to its moral aspects, 
of the Manchester economy and what survives of it. 

A gieat deal of the animosity which the Socialists and the 
older Bconomists have manifested against each other has arisen 
from impatience, if not from inability, on each side to follow the 
reasoning of the other. The Manchester school would seem to 
consider the whole.aim and end of national activity to be the 
acquisition of capital. ‘They regard labour simply as an ex- 
changeable article, whose value is to be raised in the same way 8 
that of manufactured commodities, by free competition. We must 
not therefore interfere with it by restrictions, indeed we must 
remove every obstacle to the struggle between the individual 
master and the individual labourer and between the labourer and 
his fellows. Thus, they argue, do we arrive at the greatest ag- 
gregate wealth, and because the labourer pursues naturally his own 
interest to the fullest, the greatest private wealth of the working- 
classes. ‘This might be true, were the workman and the master 
equally matched. On the other hand, Socialism has attacked 
economic principles generally, as leading to the wealth of the few, 
without regard to what may be the effects on the human beings 
who are used as instruments in its acquisition. This is oqually 





one-sided, for it is only a near-sighted and unsound economy 
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which would and has ever overlooked the material advantages 
that in every way accrue from the physical and moral improve- 
ment of the great mass of the nation. But that which we have 
described as being at the heart of Socialism, Mr. Greg seems to 
ignore or nottoapprehend. Weshalltakean instance. One of the 
sores of our present social system which the more moderate Socialists 
have made it their chief aim to heal, and employers have most 
complained of, is the apathy of the men as regards the success of 
their work. ‘It will,” said the late Mr. Mill, ‘sooner or later 
become insupportuble to the employing classes to live in close and 
hourly contact with persons whose interests and feelings are in 
hostility to them. Capitalists are almost as much interested as 
labourers io placing the operations of industry on such a footing, 
that those who labour for them may feel the same interest in the 
work which is felt by those who labour on their own account.” 
It is for that reason that co-operation has received so much en- 
couragement from the soundest of the social philosophers of the 
present. Let us hear Mr. Greg upon co-operative undertakings :— 

“What are the anticipations with which they (the associated work- 
men) enter on these projects? They assume that in the pre-existing 
division of gains between capital and labour, the former secures a most 
unjust and inordinate share of the remuneration. They affirm also 
that the number of middlemen is needlessly large, and their profits 
seandalously disproportioned to their services, And they propose to 
themselves by the new arrangement to do away with both middleman 
and capitalist, and to appropriate among themselves the present 
remuneration of the two functionaries. It is clear that there is here an 
important hiatus in their premises. Even if we assume that the 
profits of the co-operative partnership are equal in the long-run to 
those of an establishment of equal size conducted by an indivi- 
dual capitalist,—that the interest each workman takes in the 
success of the concern will counterbalance the zeal, watchful- 
ness, devotion, and single despotism of a skilful, intelligent, and 
wealthy tradesman,—and that the workman will consent to pay such 
asalary to their chief as will command a necessary amount of talent, 
integrity, and diligence,—still it is obvious that all which the co- 
operative associates could hope to grasp would be not the entire profits 
of the middleman and capitalist, not even the net profits after deduct- 
ing the interest of money, but simply the difference between such net 
profits and those salaries which they must and do themselves pay to 
those functionaries who, in their establishment, represent the capitalist 
and middleman,—i.e., the manager and foreman. These functionaries 
may be fewer in their establishment, and may possibly be worse paid, 
but it is reckoning without their host to imagine that they can per 
with them altogether...... We do not say that collateral, moral, and 
educational benefits may not arise in the case of both working associa- 
tions and co-operative stores, for the sake of which it might be well 
even to encounter some pecuniary loss, but we do say that the possible 
pecuniary gain is limited in the manner we have specified.” 

Our space would not permit us, were we desirous of doing so, to 
point out at length the fallacies of Mr. Greg’s reasoning. They 
will be to many self-evident. Leaving the magnitude of Mr. 
Greg’s ‘difference ” to the consideration of those to whom the 
question is more vital, we simply point out how in this passage the 
very essence of Socialism is made to be the securing of larger 
wages to workmen, while the real object, that of combining the 
interest of employer and workman, is not mentioned. Moreover, 
what Mr. Greg in his preface complains has not been the object 
of the working-classes, these same ‘moral and educational 
benefits,” which he admits might be derived from co-operation, 
he dismisses as collateral, and such as ‘for the sake of which it 
might be well even to encounter some pecuniary loss.” If Mr. 
Greg expected the moral improvement of the absence of which 
he speaks in such a disheartened manner in his preface, why did 
he so anxiously endeavour to shake the confidence of those who 
sought this moral improvement, in their schemes for its advance- 
ment, admitting, as he does, that they would not be productive 
of harm, though moral and educational benefits might arise from 
them? Apart from the above confession, we have here clearly 
demonstrated the utter incompatibility of Socialism with the views 
of the Manchester school. The workman is to them merely 
a machine, to be cast aside when he no longer works, and they 
cannot comprehend how, with wholesome food and a night's 
rest, he can have anything to complain of. Elimination of the 
less capable human elements for the joint welfare of posterity may 
have led to present greatness, but we rejoice to think that the 
moral instinct which has developed with our progress makes us 
now shudder at the philosophy which would raise humanity 
by the destruction of the weaker. Socialism, as we have repre- 
sented it, is the wail of the weaker at the heartless dicta of the 
older economists, and it has not been unheard. As in most agi- 
tations, its leaders have exaggerated their demands, and from that 
constant pressure, have come to see out of their proper propor- 


tions the ill conditions they sought to ameliorate ; but they have | 
shaken economy at its foundations, and if they have been often 
hard upon the masters, they have certainly brought about an 
improvement in the condition of the men. 


And social science 





| has profited not only by their sound criticism, but also by the 
blunders they have made in attempting to carry out their views. 
Their experiments, like those of the Manchester school, have 
shown us that the elements out of which the social body is con- 
stituted are far too complex to be moulded according to any 
simple principle or principles. 





A MIDDY OF THE OLD SCHOOL.* 


Mr. Lorrus’s description of the naval life of sixty years ago, 
although written in somewhat garrulous, sailor fashion, has all the 
interest of a romance, with the added charm of truthfulness. 
One can fancy the patient, brave old gentleman, with his seventy- 
nine years, twenty-six of which were passed in total blindness, 
cheering, as he says himself, his drooping spirits by telling the 
old stories, sad and merry, of the occurrences of his early days— 
those stirring times, from 1809 to 1816, in which his midship- 
man life was passed—a life upon which, though it involved what 
would now be considered unendurable hardships, he had every 
reason to look back with pride and pleasure. Like many other 
children of noble houses, Charles Loftus was early seized with the 
desire of going to sea, and this desire was in his case excited and 
strengthened during the holiday-times which he passed at his 
father’s residence on the coast of Norfolk, when he occasionally 
went on board the vessels which frequented the little harbour, 
and often listened to the sailors’ tales of romantic adventure, of 
the beauty of foreign countries, with their strange inhabitants 
and varieties of language, as also of the glories achieved by Nelson 
and others of his gallant countrymen. Yet when the time 
came for the fair, delicate, home-loving, twelve-year-old lad 
to leave the side of his mother, and to make an inde- 
pendent start in life, we find all his ardour vanishing in a 
moment, and are not surprised at his naive confession, “ I felt 
that I would have given worlds had I never said I wished to be a 
sailor.” Then follows the account, so naturally given, of the 
little fellow’s setting out to join his ship, one of the squadron 
which immediately afterwards effected the destruction of the 
French fleet in the Basque Roads. Suddenly called one day from his 
play at ‘‘ English and French soldiers ” with his younger brothers, 
to be presented to his future captain, the boy was ordered to get 
ready at once for immediate service :— 

‘* Tt took,” he says, “ but a few short days to prepare my things. Wher 
my uniform was made and sent home, and I appeared for the first time 
with dirk, cocked-hat, &c., my thoughts took for a short time a new 
turn, and I felt inspired with a little fresh courage. I strutted about 
in my uniform, but, notwithstanding all my pride in it, I still hada 
heavy heart, although I said nothing. I had determined to go; I saw 
that my father wished it, and I could not bring my mind to disappoint 
him. Ihad also a great dislike to be thought afraid of going to sea. 
At last the day arrived on which I was to take my departure. 
brothers and I were assembled in the drawing-room, to be together for 
the last half-hour, and sad were the feelings of all. It was not like 
going to school, when we look forward to the holidays as a time when 
we should meet again at no distant period. I was now entering upon 
a profession from which I knew not if I should ever return. 
A little after five o’clock the post-chaise which was to take me awa 
drove up to the door, and at the sight of it my dear brothers cluste 
round me, the tears glistening in their eyes. My own agony was 80 
intense, now that the hour of my departure had actually arrived, that 
it was with difficulty I concealed my emotion, as I bade farewell to all 
who loved me. In a few moments I found myself seated in a post- 
chaise between two naval officers whom I had never seen before,—one 
the old purser of the ship, the other a young lieutenant who had just 
obtained his commission.” 

His first naval experience was that of sailing from Dover to join 
the fleet in a man-of-war’s brig, one of a class of vessels not 
inaptly termed, as some of those of our own day might also be 
named, “ coffins,” from the number of them which had foundered 
at sea. Of course, this was a matter of which at the time our 
middy was supremely unconscious, and, indeed, he suffered so 
severely from sea-sickness, that he was only just aware of being, 
when the preliminary voyage was accomplished, hoisted over the 
side of the brig and lowered into a boat, from whence he was 
again hoisted into the air, carried below into the cock-pit of the 
large ship, and hung up in his own little cot. At this time, he 
| was deemed to be so frail a little specimen of humanity, that it 
| was not thought advisable to enter his name upon the ship's 
books, for fear that he might not prove strong enough to enter 
the Navy; and this circumstance, which only came to his know- 
‘ledge some forty years afterwards, was the cause of his never 
‘receiving the medal given to all who had taken part in the 
| memorable affair in the Basque Roads. 

But although Mr. Loftus describes himself at this period as 

* My Youth by Sea and by Land, from 1809 to 1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of 
the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 2 vols. London: Hurst and 
| Blackett. 
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perhaps the very slightest boy of his age to be found anywhere, 
and afterwards speaks with a little pardonable pride of his small 
hands and fect, dark blue eyes, and fair ringlets, curling to his 
shoulders in sailor fashion, he was evidently as little deficient in 
stamina as he soon proved himself to be in pluck ; for without 
the least boastfulness on his part, we are allowed to perceive that 
he was, throughout his six years’ service, ever ready for any duty, 
however arduous, and did not even spare himself for an instant 
after the frightful accident which was the subsequent cause of 
many years of suffering, and eventually of his sad loss of sight ; 
while to the faithful following of the advice of his father never to 
forget that he was a gentleman by birth and education, and always 
to combat incivility with politeness, may be attributed much of 
the respect and esteem which he seems ever to have received, both 
from his superiors and messmates. It must, however, be remembered 
that the grandson of the Marquis of Townshend was not one of 
those friendless middies, of whom he speaks with so much com- 
passion as ‘dragging out a weary life on board a man-of-war,” 
some of them being, he says, the illegitimate offspring of the 
nobility, and left to shift for themselves, without either of the two 
most valuable requisites,—money or friends. Even those who 
possessed both, although tolerably certain that merit would pro- 
cure advancement, which for the others was by no means always 
the case, had little care taken of their health, their morals, or their 
amusements, and the wonder is that so many should have turned 
out, in spite of all elements to the contrary, an honour to their 
country. 

His participation in the unfortunate Walcheren Expedition 
seems to have afforded to young Loftus his first realisation of the 
horrors of war, in the sight of his fever-stricken, dying, and dead 
fellow-countrymen, huddled together in the dimly-lighted, 
vaulted chamber at Middleburgh, a sight which he tells us he 
long vainly strove to forget; but except some slight actions with 
gunboats, he did not at this time see any fighting. On the return 
to England, soon afterwards, the old craft in which he first served 
was broken up, and the young officer appointed to a larger and 
smarter vessel, with, however, the same captain and first lieu- 
tenant, his old friend Jewers as third, and the greater part of the 
old crew ; and this time, after a short cruise in the Channel, the 
fleet received orders for foreign service, and were desired to 
rendezvous in the ‘Tagus. While anchored at Lisbon, our young 
middy and one of his companions, who, like himself, had a relative 
at the head-quarters of the English Army, and an invitation to 
visit him, having out-manceuvred their formidable captain and 
obtained a month’s leave, with the courage and want of prudence 
which are the attributes of most boys, started for Cartaseo, a 
journey of more than sixty miles, with a joint stock consisting 
‘of three-and-six-pence sterling in their pockets. 

The history of this expedition is not a little amusing, but it 
might not have had so satisfactory a termination had not the two 
children, for they really were nothing more, been fortunate enough 
to fall in with a troop of British dragoons, and to be conducted 
by them to their temporary quarters, where the officers, highly 
amused at the reckless daring of the lads, provided them with 
refreshments and a shake-down, and upon the discovery of their 
impecuniosity gave them also sufficient of the needful and sent 
them to their destination, in charge of a Portuguese peasant, 
who was going to head-quarters with a horse and mule laden 
with turkeys, ducks, and geese, and other provender, for the con- 
sumption of the officers. Mr, Loftus gives a very pleasant ac- 
count of his six weeks’ stay with the army, for his leave was 
extended by a fortnight, and tells amusing stories of the escapades, 
occasioned by his love of fun and frolic, into which he continually 
fell. ‘‘I was as happy,” he says, ‘‘as any mortal on earth. I 
had no cares, no sorrows, no thoughts for the morrow. I was a 
boy, afraid of no one, in a profession I had cause to be proud of, 
which I saw was looked up to by all. I was mounted ona famous 
pony; [had put on my best coat, my cocked-hat, my little dirk, and 
away I rode with a group of the officers of my brother's regiment, 
from all of whom I received the greatest kindness and courtesy.” 
Indeed he seems to have been a universal favourite. Coursing 
matches, shooting excursions, dinners, and occasionally the more 
dangerous amusement of reconnoitring the country, seem to have 
filled up very agreeably the time of his stay, and he was not a 
little sorry when the time really arrived when it was necessary for 
him to rejoin his ship. Mr. Loftus tells sundry good anecdotes 
of what occurred to him at this time, one of which, showing as it 
does the good-nature of the hero of Waterloo, we shall here 
insert, An immense number of officers were out after a hare, and 
our middy, of course, in the thick of the performance :— 

“* My object,” he says,“ was to get into the front rank and soe the 








fun, and my pony carried me through and past the other riders, jumping 
and flying over the furze-bushes, to the amusement of those around me, 
Presently I came up to a large group of officers, cantering along. 


taking no notice, I dashed through them, scattering the mad eof 


right and left on them and their horses. I was immediately followeg 
by an officer, who, as he rode up to my side, laughingly said, 
young fellow, don’t ride in that way, you have splashed my lord 
over.” ‘Who?’ say I,—‘ what lord? ’"—‘ Why, Lord Wellington,’ 
brought me up, and turning round, I saw the man who had th 

has since that time, astonished all Europe and the world, covered with 
mud and dirt through my means. I took off my hat, and said, ¢ 
your pardon, Sir, but I didn’t intend it.’ ‘Never mind—oh, never 

my lad!—go along,’ said he, in the most good-humoured way,” 

And as this was followed by an invitation to dine with the Com. - 
mander-in-Chief, and some more kind words, which led to futur 
notice, it is easy to imagine that the fortunate delinquent wag 
speedily consoled. A companion story to this is the one in the 
second volume, where the Duke of Clarence, who, withall his 

ness, was always thoughtful for those about him, desires hig 
‘«sidesmen ” who were holding the ropes for him on a rough day, 
in the full costume of Cashmere pantaloons, Hessian boots, gold 
tassels, &c., to get in, or they would spoil their boots|_s 
command which, it is needless to say, the young gentlemen did not 
think it necessary to obey. 

During his term of naval service, Mr. Loftus also visited the 
Italian, the American, and the Irish coasts, and of each expedition 
he has some spirited performance or some amusing transaction to 
relate. Obliged by the effects of his accident to leave the Navy, 
he served for some twenty years in the Coldstream Guards, and 
after his retirement, on half-pay, at the time of the machine. 
breaking riots, he commanded Prince Albert’s own corps of Norfolk 
Yeomanry Cavalry, until total blindness rendered even this service 
impossible. It is, perhaps, matter of regret that Mr. Loftus 
should have lost by an accident the whole of his logs and papers, 
but a naturally good memory, sharpened, as he says himself, by 
his sad loss of eyesight, has enabled him, even without them, to 
write a lively and truthful record of an eventful early career. 





UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS.* 


‘‘ To take a vessel from Southampton to San Francisco in a single 
summer by way of Behring’s Straits, —that,” says Mr. MacGahan, 
‘sis the grand feat which any true seaman would give his right 
hand to accomplish;” and that Captain Allen Young tried to do 
with the ‘ Pandora,’ in the trip which the author of Campaigning 
on the Oxus shared, and has described. Captain Allen Young did 
not succeed in making the North-West passsge; the arm of ice 
which has opposed its grim, silent, inflexible opposition to every 
previous effort, put out its terrible strength in Peel Strait, and 
warned him off the realm which, again and again importuned 
by human suppliants, will have none of them. 

The story of the ‘Pandora’s’ cruise—of what she did not do, 
and what’ she did, of the first news of the Arctic Expedition 
brought by her—is too recent to require resort to Mr. MacGahan's 
book for information about it, and the attraction of the work does 
not depend on its story. It consists in the author's fresh and 
charming manner of conveying his own impressions, in his keen 
intelligence and picturesque mind. When Mr. MacGahan de- 
scribed his journey from St. Petersburg to the banks of the Oxus, 
and his lonely ride to Khiva through the desert, he had entire 
novelty to offer to his readers, new scenes, new people, varieties 
of human beings, and conditions of human life which we knew 
nothing at all about. ‘The matter of the book would have carried 
it over the manner, had the latter been ever so defective. The 
traveller's achievement was of greater moment than the author's 
style, to all but those readers whose tastes are so inveterately 
literary that the style is always the chief consideration with them. 
By his Campaigning on the Oxus, however, Mr. MacGahan appealed 
to and satisfied all classes of readers. The book was worthy of 
the adventure. 

Under the Northern Lights has no such claims, as the author 
reminds us in his preface, in which he says, “There have been 
about two hundred and fifty books written on the Areti¢ 
regions,” and professes to give us nothing more than “a few 
pictures of the pleasant side of Arctic life,—pictures hastily 
sketched, on a voyage that was remarkable only for its dash and 
rapidity.” We are grateful for these pictures, which are vivid, 
striking, and original, but we do not take the mild view of their 
scope which Mr. MacGahan prescribes. There is an experience 
Peel Strait which is a very pretty peril as it stands, and a sample 
of the author’s forcible and impressive style. In those unknown, 
unexplored waters all the dangers peculiar to the ocean gathered 





* Under the Northern Lights. By J.A.MacGahan, London: Sampson Low and 00. 
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andora’ on a certain night. Enveloped in fog, the | 


' 


round the ‘P ; . 
yoyagers had no light of moon or stars to guide them, no lighthouse 


was on the desolate coast between which and the ice-pack they were 
steering, to show them the way; no pilot was there to aid them. 
The chapter called ‘‘ A Night in Peel Strait” is a strikingand en- 

ing one, especially when it deals with the failure of the com- 


in the vicinity of the Pole :— 


“In this night of tempest and darkness, in these wild, desolate 
regions, even the mysterious spirit that rules the magnet is bewildered 
and confased ; it can tell us nothing. It wavers, and trembles, and hesi- 
dates, like s guide who has lost his way. Bat see there is one direction 
in which it points when set free on a universal pivot, with startled, 
trembling, excited finger. It is downward, straight down! What 
fearful thing is this? Go where you will on the surface of the 
garth, everywhere you find this ghostly finger pointing silently, 
sternly, persistently, here to this wild region, like the finger of 
Fate. Now that we have obeyed its mysterious bidding, now that we 
have followed its strange guidance here, it points downwards, to the 
bottom of the sea! What is the mysterious treasure hidden here in 
the earth, that this spirit-finger has been pointing at for centuries, 
qithout being understood of man? Whatever it be, we can follow it no 
farther, we must trust to something else. But what? The wind? 
Yes; the wind, that scarcely remains the same for an hour at a time. 
Woe are steering by a weathercock, but it is the only thing left to guide 

and we must follow it or let the ship drift...... We cannot even 
@rop anchor, and thus stop the ship until the fog clears away, or until 
daylight comes. The water is too deep, and there is no other way of 
ing her. She will move in some direction, whether we will or no. 
Gradually the day breaks, and leaves hanging about us the grey curtain 
of fog which lined the night. A fog is worse than darkness alone, if the 
sky be not overcast. So long as the stars can be seen the sailor has a 
guide, but a fog hides alike the sun, stars, and land. Nothing can be 
‘eon, and tho mariner is helpless. Daylight, therefore, brings little 
ehange in our position...... At length, towards ten o’clock, the sun 
the better of the mist, and breaks through now and then, showing 

us its watery image. Then the fog lifts in heavy masses, like a curtain, 
and suddenly reveals, close on our port boam, the barren, rocky coast. 
Tn the space of half-an-hour a wonderful change is wrought. The sun 
shines out bright and ‘warm, and we seem to have emerged into another 


On the succeeding day they-came upon the object of their search 
in Peel Strait, on the shore of North Somerset,—the cairn built by 
Ross and McClintock, when they came down the coast on foot 
from the north, in 1849, in the hopes of finding some traces of the 
Franklin Expedition. They built the cairn at the point where they 
were obliged to turn back for want of provisions, and in a chink 
between the stones, Captain Allen Young found the tin tube 
which Captain Ross placed there twenty-eight years before. . “I 
think,” says Mr. MacGahan, “nothing impresses one more for- 
cibly with the utter loneliness of these regions than the finding of 
such a document. A scrap of paper placed here in a promi- 
nent position in order to be found, yet which has remained 
here all these years, just as it was loosely placed in this 
heap of stones by a hand long since turned to dust.” 
The record, which was intended for Sir John Franklin, is 
& curious revelation of the chances of Arctic navigation. 
Ross was then actually within 200 miles of the spot where only 
the year before the crews of the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ had | 
abandoned their ships. ‘Even then,” adds Mr. MacGahan, | 
“there may have been some of the survivors dragging out a 
miserable existence on King William's Island, whom he might | 
have reached, had he but known or suspected they were there.” | 
The author makes a noteworthy remark in connection with this 
document :—‘‘ As a curious example of the discipline maintained 
by Ross on this expedition, I may mention that Sir Leopold 
McClintock never saw this record, nor knew what it contained, 
although he was with Ross at the time it was written and placed 
here. And this, although they had been travelling together for 
weeks.” We see nothing to admire in this example of “discipline,” 
and neither, we suspect, does Mr. MacGahan. It strikes us as 
being simply stupid and nonhuman, worthy to be bracketed with 
the old story of the “discipline” which allowed a King of Spain 
to be burned, because the official proper for the function of 
“putting out” his Majesty did not happen to be on duty. 





} 


navigating officer, having resigned the command of his own ship 


thermometer went down, specks appeared on the horizon, and the 
raw, cold air chilled them like damp sheets. The end came thus : 

“Rapidly the island of La Roquette rises out of the water, as though 
coming up from a prolonged plunge, and rapidly the white specks 
thicken behind it, until they present an unbroken, serried line, extend- 
ing from shore to shore,—the soldiers of the Ice Queen, arrayed in her 
own white uniform, drawn up in battle-array to oppose our further 
advance. At four o'clock we aro off La Roquette Island, between it and 
the coast of North Somerset; we stop steaming, and the ‘Pandora’ 
drifts slowly up towards tho ice, against which she lazily flings 
herself at full length, as though determined to take a rest after her long 
FOR, «sees Just away to the south-east we can see a tremendous wall 
of rock, the continuation of the coast of North Somerset, through which 
a deep gap is cloven, whose high, Ae eagetew | walls form a mighty 
gateway. This is the entrance to Bellot’s Straits, now only ten miles 
distant. “But, alas! these ten miles are ten miles of solid pack-ice, 
through which no ship can penetrate. From Bellot's Straits across to 
the western coast it is the same,—a solid plain of ice, extending from 
shore to shore. We climb to the topsail-yard, then to the dizzy fore- 
crosstrees, hoping to catch a glimpse of open water. It is without avail. 
Vainly we search with eager eyes for some dark streak across the 
distant horizon-line that would tell us of water; vainly we sweep the 
plain with our glasses; the dull, white floor reaches without a break to 
the yellow, golden sky. Although we were not yet sure of it, we had 
come to the end of our voyage. We waited here for three days, but we 
never succeeded in making another foot.” 

An impressive portion of Mr. MacGahan’s narrative is that in 
which he dwells, with extreme sensitiveness and an almost 
affrighted solemnity, upon the effect which the dreadful silence, 
the stony-hearted solitude of the Arctic regions, produce upon the 
mind and spirits :— 

* So lonely ’twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be,” 
are lines which come to one’s memory, as one reads what the 
author says of the well-named Land of Desolation :— 

“The immensity of these regions, their dreariness, their silent 

immobility, that appears like the stillness of the grave, have a strangely 
depressing effect. They weigh upon the mind, and bear it down like 
some fearful incubus...... Nature never smiles here. Her voices 
are hushed, her face is cold. A strange, dreadful mystery, which appals 
in the first impression, which is succeeded by something for more 
terrible,—a feeling I have tried without success to seize and analyse. 
It is as though you gradually began to perceive a sinister meaning, a 
darker signification, in this lonely, silent world. You begin to feel 
that it is endowed with a sullen kind of life,—a sombro intelligence 
that you vainly try to comprehend. You feel that something terrible 
has happened here, or is going to happen.” 
The utter insignificance of human life amid these awful wastes 
presses terribly upon the mind open to such impressions, and the 
influence of the scene is equally potent with those who, perhaps, 
do not analyse it. Mr. MacGahan believes that the prevalence of 
scurvy in Arctic ships is to be attributed to depression of spirits 
almost as much as to Jack of proper food. The effects of it were 
unmistakable on such of the ‘ Pandora’s’ men as were most im- 
pressionable and superstitions. They grew despondent, and 
went about their work in a half-hearted way, as though afraid to 
touch anything. ‘The petty officers grew over-cautious and timid. 
One of them, a most exemplary man in England, suddenly took 
to drink ; and another went to bed, and remained there until we 
were far on our way home.” Both these men, the author adds, 
would inevitably have died, had the ‘ Pandora’ wintered in the 
Arctic; and all on board, even the most buoyant—among which 
number we fancy he was included — were affected by this 
mysterious infiuence. 

The life on board the ‘ Pandora’ was a pleasant one, judging from 
Mr. MacGahan’s lively sketches of it; and his earlier chapters, 
those which describe the coast of Greenland, Disco, the incidents 
of the voyage before they lost sight of life and passed into the 
Arctic stillness, are very interesting and amusing. An important 
and novel feature in the book is an account of Captain Allen 
Young's sledge journeys, made in search of the relies of Sir John 
Franklin, when Captain Young went out with McClintock as 


to accept that position. ‘This is a very remarkable narrative. Mr. 
MacGahan gives us a description of the Eskimo which places 





With admirable spirit and picturesqueness, Mr. MacGahan tells 
the whole story of the dashing trip of the ‘ Pandora,’ which, if a 
failure, was at least a brilliant one. He makes his readers share 
the excitement of the race out of Peel Strait, with the remorseless 
ice in full and fell pursuit, and the terrible danger of being caught 
in it, oras the Arctic seamen say, “beset,” after long suspense 
and alternations of hope, which only Captain Young did not share. 
It was a great disappointment when the ‘Pandora’ was stopped, 
and turned back, for her officers expected to be at San Francisco 
in six weeks, and had arranged what they were to have for dinner 
at the leading restaurant when they should go ashore. But just 
as they sighted La Roquette Island, they recognised in the whitish 
glare stretching along the sky the dreaded ‘‘ice-blink,” the 


them in a more interesting light than any writer has done since 
Captain Hall—who, however, could not write—and he introduces 


| us to an Eskimo dog, named King, who is second only to Cerf 
| Vola. 








| CURRENT LITERATURE. 

| eee seer 

| The Portfolio for June, (Seoley and Co,)—The Portfolio is itself 
again this month. We have, in the first place,a very remarkable 

| etching—another of the “ National Gallery” series—of the portrait of 

| Andrea del Sarto, by himself. The etching is by M. Mongin, the notes, 

| as usual by Mr. Wornum. Mr, Comyns Carr’s papers on St. Albans are 
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continued, but instead of Mr. George we have as etcher Mr. Kent 
Thomas, who contributes a really brilliant drawing. Those who re- 
member the etching of “ Meditation,” in the January number, will 


a 
thinks to propitiate the enemies of belief by these flatteries, he 
terribly mistaken. Men of science will laugh at him, and tell him 
minimise his faith as he will, it will still be a superfluity, It is with 





welcome another by M. Lurat; and none the less, that he ch a 
singularly different subject, “ Boat-Horses ” (after Decamps), from the 
celebrated picture in the Louvre. The editor’s articles on Turner, 
though refined and interesting, as they could hardly fail to be, strike us 
as somewhat prolix and perfunctory. Altogether, a very charming and 
companionable number. 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Westland Marston. 2 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus,)—Of these two volumes, the first is devoted to 
the author’s tragedies, which are six in number; and the second to his 
comedies, of which, if the word is extended to a piece like “ Borough 
Politics,” there is the same number. We prefer the tragedies to the 
comedies, and of the tragedies, we think that the author’s earliest 
effort, “ The Patrician’s Daughter,” is the most successful. The plot 
is one sufficiently familiar. A novus homo who has risen high makes 
suit for the hand of an earl’s daughter; his love is returned by the 
girl, but the father contemptuously repulses him; and the intrigues of 
a maiden aunt, who shares her brother’s class-prejudices, poison the 
lover’s mind with doubt of the lady’s truth. The wheel turns round, 
the suitor meets with favour instead of repulse, but takes his revenge by 
an insolent rupture of the engagement. There are some very vigorous 
scenes in this play. Both Mordaunt (the ambitious plebeian) and 
Lady Mabel are vigorously drawn, and Mr. Westland Marston’s rhetoric 
reaches not unfrequently a considerable degree of force, though his 
verse is not a very good vehicle for expressing it. Hore is a specimen 
of no little merit :— 


“Women who marry, seldom act but once; 
Their lot is, ere they wed, obedience 
Unto a father; thenceforth to a husband; 
But in the one election which they make, 
Choice of a mate for life and death and heaven, 
They may be said to act. The man they wed 
Is as the living record of their deed,— 
Their one, momentous deed. If he be base, 
It veils their deed with shame; if he be great, 
Encircles it with glory ; and if good, 
Haloes it with religion.” 


“Strathmore” is a story of the times of the Covenanters, under 
Charles II.; “ Marie de Meranie” dramatises a well-known passage in 
the life of Philip Augustus. The comedies are not sufficiently bril- 
liant in dialogue ; there are effective sparkles now and then, but these 
are not frequent enough ; nor do we see enough novelty in the situa- 
tions, a characteristic which comedy more than tragedy requires. But 
the work is throughout careful and conscientious, and in moral and 
tone perfectly unexceptionable. 


The Victoria Falls of the Zambest. Translated from the German of 
Edward Mohr by N. D’Anvers. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Mohr’s 
journey was made about seven years ago. He started from Natal, and 
made his way through the Orange-River Free State, the Transvaal 
Republic, and the dominions of the Chiefs Matcheen and Mosilikatze, 
till he reached the Great Falls. He makes an interesting story of his 
journey, and sketches the manners of men and the beauties of scenery 
with a vigorous hand. His account of the great marvel for the sake of 
which his journey was undertaken is especially striking. Here is the 
passage in which he describes his first sight of the waterfall :— 

On the evening of the 28th of June I noticed, on the north-north- 

west, far above a vast, green, and apparently endless forest, some white 
cloud-masses, which ascended continuously in the form of four or five 
columns from the same spot, without any change in appearance, in 
spite of the dead calm which prevailed every now and then. This 
phenomenon was the more striking, as the vast, blue firmament, like a 
huge glass cupola, was unbroken by even the tiniest cloud as far as 
the eye could reach. When I pointed this singular appearance out to 
Masupasila, he said it was the Sip6ma (Waterfall), and never as long as 
my pulses beat shall I forget that moment.” 
There is a striking chromolithograph, though rather crude in colour, 
of the Falls. The river, a mile wide, throws itself over a sheer height 
of four hundred feet. At the time of the author’s visit, June 20, 1870, 
it was swollen with rain, and the spectacle was proportionately increased 
in magnificence. The translator has rendered the German original into 
excellent English. 


New Readings of Old Parables. By the Rev. C. Anderson. (Henry 
8. King and Co.)—We cannot say that we like Mr. Anderson’s New 
Readings. That old interpretations may be enlarged, and that study 
will ever find new meanings in words of wisdom, we doubt not, but we 
much doubt whether these results will be attained through the an- 
tagonistic and even contemptuous attitude which Mr. Anderson assumes 
towards former thinkers. He is never weary of using hard words to 
what he calls the “ religious world,” a phrase which seems to include 
all who want something more definite than his own shadowy creed,— 
shadowy, that is, as far as it is announced here. He sees reality and 
earnestness in the ‘Greek life of beauty and philosophy,” and in the 
‘ Hebrew life of moral struggle ;” but the middle-ages were “ unprofitable, 
and the men of these ages unprofitable servants.” What pitiable narrow- 
ness this is!—Mr. Anderson sitting in judgment on Thomas Aquinas, 
and Anselm, and Bernard, and pronouncing them to be “ unprofitable 
servants.” But theologians, it seems, are a useless, nay, a mischievous 
set. The preachers of righteousness are the men of science, political 


reluct that we have thus expressed ourselves about Mr. An 
whose former books have left a favourable impression, which it ig g 
distinct pain to lose. 

Ye Outside Fools: Glimpses Inside the Stock Exchange. By Eragmyy 
Pinto, Broker. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The object of this volume appears 
to be to inform us that there is a good deal of chicanery and fraud cog. 
nected with the operations of the Stock Exchange. Still it hardly needed 
volume of nearly four hundred and fifty pages to tell us that, and accord. 


ingly we have in the guise of an autobiography an account of the writer's © 


parentage, courtship, and opinions on things in general. This, ang 
very much more, is written in what is intended to be a humorong 
style; we can only say we have found it tedious, and that the 
pennyworth of information is unfairly weighted with an intolerable 
quantity of rubbish. And we cannot protest too strongly against the 
author’s trick of describing persons and things under so thin a 

that anybody who cares to pierce it can find no difficulty in doing go, 
The extent to which this is carried (¢g.,on pages 76 et seq.) is ay 
offence to good taste, and enough to prevent us from discussing 
the book any further. 

Introduction to Animal Morphology. By Alexander Macalister, MB 
Part I. Invertebrata. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—A general reader, 
after perusing the first six chapters with great interest, would lay it 
aside, with regret that he could not follow the professor further in his 
descriptive zoology, and would perhaps deem it a mere descriptive cata- 
logue of the animal kingdom. As it is intended for a text-book, how- 
ever, he must be content to leave the remainder to the professional 
student of this branch of Natural Science, who will find it far more than 
the catalogue the uninitiated might imagine. After an accountof the 
generic physiological structure of each sub-kingdom, we have a further 
description of the differentia which distinguish each class, and the 
specialities of the orders and genera are given in detail. The minnte- 
ness and accuracy with which our author has treated the physiological 
and structural part are deserving of the highest praise, and will be in- 
valuable in a text-book. The labours of the most distinguished 
naturalists, and their late researches, are embodied among the professor's 
own observations and the chemical changes and compounds of the 
various organic productions, form a distinctive feature of the work, 


Parley Magna. By Edward Whitaker. 2 vols. (Smith and Elder,)— 
We should say that George Eliot has influenced Mr. Whitaker much as 
Mr. Tennyson influences the young poets of the day. No man need be 
ashamed of following such a teacher, especially if he follows with 
such success as has been achieved here. Parley Magna, indeed, is in 
parts like one of the works out of a great studio, of which it requires 
no common skill to say whether the disciple or the master has been at 
work. Poppie Shaw is very like Hetty in“ Adam Bede ;” young Squire 
Roy is more distinctly original, but both the outlines and the tone of 
the picture remind us of familiar workmanship, as, in the same way, does 
the finely-drawn character of Arthur. Mr. Whitaker is no worshipper 
of poetical justice. He is almost cynical in his repudiation of it; wit 
ness the chapter which he entitles “‘ Survival of the Fittest,” describing 
how Roy, clever, selfish, and heartless, lives down the just odium which 
he had provoked, and is generally prosperous in the world, while the 
noble young Arthur passes away just as his life was coming to its 
fruit. This, too, is a point of resemblance which will be recognised. 
The dialogue of the village worthies is especially good, and the touches 
of dry humour are frequent throughout the book. Here is a telling 
little bit, where the hero is seen with the elderly woman whom he is 
supposed to be courting :—“‘ Thic ther chap,’ said one, as the carriage 
passed, ‘he’s agwine to marr’ she.’ “She be a beauty, too, vor® 
zweetheart, she be,’ was the answer; ‘she ain’t bad off vor age, any 
‘ow. ‘Nor eet for tin neither. She’ve putt a mine vew poun’ ia 
zeivins bank, I’ll war’rnd. "Tis thic ther he be a’ter.’ ‘Ay. An’tis 
zummat to get beiicon w’ ’yer teiiturs 0’ days zo well as o’ Zundays, that 
‘tis.’ ‘Kes, ees. He do knaw what he be about. But gieI a nice 
young gell to walk wi’, all the zéame!’ ‘An gie I a nice young gell 
too.” These words of consent were echoed by all the listeners.” Parley 
Magna is a book to be recommended. 

Lhe Book of Menus. By Fin-Bec. (Grant and Co.)—We cannot say 
much for the consistency of the author of this book. He starts with 
the very admirable canon that a perfect dinner-party should not consist 
of more than eight, yet a large part of the work is taken up with 
lengthy bills of Companies’ banquets and public feasts, than which 
nothing could be further from the poetry of eating. Although Fin-Bee 
arrogates to himself great part of the improvement of the last few years, 
we are afraid he has not educated the public to the point of taking 
much interest in his (the author’s) birth, and when and where he gave 
such and such a dinner, the dates of which important facts are given us, 
in what we cannot help thinking a somewhat gluttonous affair, viz, an 
“epicure’s almanac.” There are certainly useful hints scattered 
through the book, and there are plenty of less ambitious “‘ menus” than 
those mentioned above, but we should hardly think such a work would 
appeal to a very large class of readers. The getting-up of the book is 





economists, sanatory and educational reformers. If Mr. Anderson 
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Illustrated by H. French. Chap. 17. E’en at Turning 
o' the Tide. Chap. 18. The Sorrows of Werther. 

— SHOE. By the Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the 

ye.” 


Demy 8vo, price One Shilling. 
ACADEMY NOTES, with One 


Hundred and Seven Lllustrations of the Principal 
Pictures at Burlington House; a large number 
being Fac-similes of Sketches drawn by the Artists. 
Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. 
Also, price 1s, the THIRD EDITION of ACADEMY 
NOTES for 1875. With 40 Illustrations. 


The PRINCE of WALES in INDIA. 
Just ready, ATL AM cloth extra,with Illustrations, 18s 
From PAL the PUNJAUB; 
or, with the PRINCE in INDIA. By J. Drew 
Gay, Special Correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph. ith Full-Page Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION of “ The GREAT DIVIDE.” 
Demy 8vo,with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 
AT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. Second 
Edition, revised. 


Demy 8yo, cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured 
, Illustrations, price 18s. 
CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 
Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 


Mrs, LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 
& Novel. By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of 
“Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by MARK TWAIN. 
Now ready, small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 
By Mark Twaln, 
HENRY KINGSLEY'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 
The GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. By 
Henry KInGsey, 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW N OVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 
Jean 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. 


MIDDLEMAss, Author of “ Wild et Lil,” &. 


NEW NOVEL by Dr. SANDWITH, of KARS. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of 


English Life. By Humpury Sanpwitu, O.B., 
D.C.L. 


WHYTE THORNE. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
The DEMOCRACY: a Nov By 


WHYTE THORNE. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth for the library, price 6s each. 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS. 
Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George du 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 8S. L. Fildes, 7 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. 
Mahoney, and others. 


Wilkie Collins. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. | MAN and WIFE. 


ANTONINA., POOR MISS FINCH 
BASIL. MISS or MRS.? 
The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
UEEN of HEARTS. The FROZEN DEEP. 
e MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE and SEEK. The LAW and the LADY, 





E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 


Katharine S. Macquoid.—The EVIL EYE. 
Henry Kingsley.—NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
Florence Marryat.—OPEN! SESAME! 
Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES. 

T. A. Trollope.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 


5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a 
IDALIA: a Romance. Story. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. PUCK: hisVicissitudes, 
UNDER TWO FLAGS, Adventures, &. 


TRICOTRIN. A DOG of FLANDERS. 
CECIL CASTLE- STRATHMORE. 

MAINE'S GAGE. TWO LITTLE 
HELD in BONDAGE. WOODEN SHOES; a 
SIGNA. Sketch. 


__CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. _ 
ROVE HOUSESCHOOL, Tottenham. 
Head Master—ARTHUR R. ABBOTT, B.A. Lond. 


Terms £120 a year; juniors, £99 year. Scholarship 
Examination in July. For information apply as above. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an Election 
to Six in June next. They are OPEN TO ALL BOYS 
who on June 1 are between 12 and 14 years of b 
Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20th. For 
further particulars a ly to the Rev. the BURSAR, 
Wellington College, Wokingh 
RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
RE , M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 

















U* 1VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The Council desire to appointa SEORETARY. He 
must be a University Graduate. Candidates will be 
uired to state their age. The initial salary will be 
per annum. Further information may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. Applications and Testi- 
monials will be received not later than 10th June. 
HARRY BROWN, Assistant-Socretary to the Council. 
NDIA MEDICAL SERVICE. — 
NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for Thirteen Appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
August 14, 1876, and following days. 
— of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information Pa: 
Allowances, &c., of Indian ical Officers, may be 
btained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 
The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary, so as to reach his address at least a 
—e before the date fixed for examination. 
T.T.P. Major-General, Military Secretary. 
India Office, May 25, 1876. 


EAD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
COMPANY'S MIDDLE-CLASS SUHOOL, 
Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Court of the 
Grocers’ Company will, on or about the 10th of 
JUNE, 1876, proceed to the intment of a HEAD 
MASTER of their School at Hackney Downs, estimated 
to accommodate from 500 to 600 boys, and expected to 
abet aan Gal Pr 
stipend, r annum. pitation fee o' per 
boy up to £400 and 10s per boy beyond that number. 
A minimum salary of £500 per annum teed for 
first three years, commencing from Mi Imas next. 

The Head Master will be appointed subject to the 
provisions of a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, He need not be in Holy Orders, but must 
not accept or hold any benefice having the cure of 
souls, or any office or a which, in the 
opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Head Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Olerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 


Hall, Poultry, London, E.0. ees 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BRISTOL. 

The Council are about to appoint the following Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers:— 

1. Professor of Chemistry. 

2. Professor of Modern History and Literature. 

¥. Lecturer in Mathematics and — Mechanics. 

4. Lecturer in Experimental Physics. 

5. Lecturer in Political Economy. 

6. Lecturer in C! History and Literature. 

The Stipend of the Two Professors will be £300 per 
annum each, with a proportion of Students’ Fees. The 
Council guarantee a minimum emolument of £400 per 
annum. 

The appointments of Lecturers are temporary, the 
engagement lasting only from October, 1876, until the 
end of April, 1877. ih Lecturer will receive au 
honorarium of £150 and half the Students’ Fees. 

The latest day for sending in applications is June 23. 

Farther pa lars may be o! ed from the Secre- 
tary.—By order of the Council, . 

EDWARD STOOK, M.B.O8., Eng. 

Temporary Office, Shannon Court, June Ist, 1876. 


ONN-on-RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEAR- 


management of th 
ears has been successfully conducted wy . W.C. 
erry. He provers a few Pupils for the Universities, 
and the Civil and Military Examinations, and for the 

higher posts in Mercantile life. 
‘or terms, &c., address, 38 Bachstrasse, Bonn-on- 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

—RETIREMENT of Professor MALDEN.—After 
forty-five years’ labour, Professor Malden has an- 
nounced his intention of resigning the Chair of Greek. 
A considerable number of his friends and pupils 
having expressed their desire to testify in some suitable 
way their personal esteem for him, and their appre- 
ciation of his long and valuable services, a Committee 
has been formed for the purpose of realising this 
object. Any who may be desirous of aiding in this 
movement are requested to communicate without 
delay either with the Chairman of the Committee, F. 
J. Woop, Esq., LL.D., 3 New Square, Lincoln's Inn; 
or with one of the honorary secretaries—Talfourd 
Ely, Eeq., 10 Eldon Road, Hampstead, and C. P. Mason, 
Esq., 5 College Gardens, Dulwich. 


HE LADIES’ VICTORIA CLUB, 
25 Regent Street, S.W 
Terms: £22s perannum. Family Ticket: £3 3s. 
Apply to the LADY MANAGER. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. 
Admission, Is. Catalogues, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 

from Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d’héte daily. 

Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon. 

ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 
signe, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

lashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next 
to Silver that can be used as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 























Fiddle | Bead ; King’s 

Patterns :— or Old} or or 

Silver. {Thread Shell. 
Per doz. £8 da) £8 aj£ s d 

Table Forks or Spoons ++... 110.)2 1.)2 &. 
Dessert do. do. amet 2 ek Gel 8 es 
Tea Spoons ..,....++ crvccvcecccceccos mares ct BD, 


These are all as strongly plated and are in every 
respect, at least, equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons 
and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea 
Spoons, 12s per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25; Dish Covers 
from £9 to £24 the set of four ; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outd dation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing-—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


XN UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 








The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


S temenens and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


Y, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 

















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork brand 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and ex 
tion, and quotations may be had on ror on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 

In consequence of ERE Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date,and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
NOTICE.—Every Packet of this TOBACCO is now 
lined with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its con- 
dition and flavour. 

W. D. and H, 0. WILLS. 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; and Bristol. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 














£18 18s the set of four ; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquér Frames, | 
&c., at proportionate prices. | 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- | 


vers. 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 850 Illus- | 
trations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices,and 
Plans of the 30 large Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, | 
W.; 1,14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's 
Place ; and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 New- 
man Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost 
of delivering goods at the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 
S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a 
smal] fixed rate. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late | 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity | 
Street, London, 8.E, | 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—! 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” —__ 
rT ‘ Pog al Tso !} 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S|} 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE | 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. | 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 











j wholesome tone, 





j THITE’S MOC-MAIN' LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


BEND and C©O.’S SOUPS. 





———__ 
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ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF Te, 








al 
INVALIDg 
"ION--BEWARE OF IMIPATIAUE? 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONG 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE § 
MAYFAIR, W. . 


———_—___ 
\ IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarg 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Establisheg 
1782, Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insap, 
ances effected in all ee ot 7. world. 
ILLIAM 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMPIERD © 


. eee for 





\ ne re 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIZ 
pF eye coy ee yaa, 1847.—D; 
D upon Adelaide and the principa) to 
South Australia. Bills negotiated ry he 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply 


the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
NN im EL asin re 
NE MILLION STERLING 

been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE OOMPAN} 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annual Income, £200,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 
r 


Agee, r+) 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1875 £5, 
107 














Income for the past year........0.+« 
Amount paid on Death to Decem! bee 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st December, 1874........... 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,198 
The Expenses of Management (including Qom- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the Naw 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM A 4 
adopted by the Office, 
The Bates for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on applicstign 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Oharter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Oalcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, S 
Sivgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies, 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascer 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


DELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 





E gee 











Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 


Post- office, Plosaiiiy. 


YEW PATENT. 
LASTICSLOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | denry R. Brand, Esq. 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of a i E. Coope, Esq., 


Bd 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 


MP. 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | John Coope Davis, Esq. 
inexpensive, and are drawn on lke an ordinary stock- | Henry Farquhar, Esq. 


Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 

Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Esq. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P., F.B.S 


John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7a 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. | Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


London. Kirkman D. Hodgson, 


[ OLLOWAY'’S PILLS.—The stomach 
= is the seat and centre of universal sympathy 
throughout the human system. Upon the full perform- 
ance of its fanctions strength, energy, and tone depend, 
whereon life itself rests. These invaluable pills exert 
a greater and more beneficia) influence over digestive 


hart, Esq. a Robert Smith, 
Esq. c 

Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

This Company offers— 


COMPLETE SECURITY. |. 
Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 


four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, su 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 


disorders than avy other medicine. Their mode of Insured. 


action is thoroughly consonant with reason. They 


Low rates without participation in profits. 


Ae 


aly ify the —_puri t da 5 
completely purify the blood—purify both head an tn connection with Life Assurance, o2 approved 


stomach of all faulty functions, and expel all oppres- 
sive accumulations from the bowels. With the blood 
purified and all poisons purged from the system, regu- 
larity must prevail throughout the body, aches and 


security, in sums of not less than £500, 


Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 


granted with participation in profits on the tontine 


pains must cease, healthful energy must supplant | principle. 


weariness, and the shaky nerves must regain their 


For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ad ROBERT ©. TUCKER, Secretary. 
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Price 74. 
’S JOURNAL for JUNE. 


HAMBERS 
W. Chambers. ~~) Natural Magic. By W.O. 
Name lent By our-piating. Blind Fishes. 
Great Gu on the Clyde. In Two| An Election Sto In ae Sue Chapters. 
An Adventure Physiognomy of 
painters’ Peasures ug Fesmered Naghbes the Last © 
1 History. r in the t Century. 
Ouriont _— in Natura y Henny Accidents, a y. 
b ont! ence and Arts. 
| ae » Two Poetical Pieces. 
Osoerniag Roulette. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By JAMES PAYN. Chapters 23-26. 
Price 1s. 
CHAMBERS'’S ENOCYCLOPZEDIA. New Edition. Part XX. 
Price 1s. 


IA of BNGLINE LITERATURE. New 


CYCLOPAED 
CHAMBERS’ . Edition. Part I 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London oll Edinburgh. 





The NOVEL of the DAY.—Now ready, at all Libraries. 
G* BRIEL CONROY. By BRET HARTE, 





MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Now ready, VOLUME Fourtn, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


CONTENTS :—Melicerte—A Comic Pastoral—The Sicilian—Tartuffe—Amphitryon 
—George Dandin. — 


With Introductions, Notes, Appendices, and Original Etchings by LALAUZE. 

A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, per volume, 31s 6d. 
Edinbargh : W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 
CASSAL and KARCHER’S GRADUATED MODERN a ANTHOLOGY. 

Part Il., completion, in small 8yo, 
NTHOLOGY of MODERN PRENCI CH POETRY, 
SENIOR COURSE, comprising 252 Short Pieces and Extracts from the best 
french Poets of the XTXth Century. Edited by O. CassaL, LL.D., French Pro- 
fessor in Universit; en London, &c., and by T. , Ranenen, LL. B. French Pro- 
fessor in the a Mil 1 Aarne Woolwich 
Part I.. JUNIOR COURSE, comprising 165 Short Poems, with English Vocabu- 


lary of Idioms and Difficulties, price 3s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ty ntone of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
8vo, with 2 Coloured Maps, price 2s 6d. 
HE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Assassination of 
Julius Cesar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. W. W. Caps, M.A. 











BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL.—In Three Volumes. 
CON RB O Y. 


>. be’ 
A NOVEL. 
By BRET HARTE. 


q@** * 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
NOTICE.—This Work is Copyright in the United Kingdom. 

«‘Qabriel Conroy’ is written in the author's most original vein, and altogether 

the story has proved to be one of Bret Harte's masterpieces. "Kendal Mercury. 
« Bret Harte’s novel introduces many truly fine descript 
The writer's vivid power asa poet 
but in this country, and ‘ Gabrie! Conroy’ will, we venture to 
and to a large extent increase the number of his 


thrilling incidents. 
not only in America, 
think, add greatly to his fame, 
admirers.” —ZJpswich Chronicle, 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


— passages and heart- 


Cox, M.A. 


HE GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 


By the Rey. G. W. 
With 4 Coloured Maps, price 2s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





NNALS of the 
as long been recognised, 


“These old-world stories 





Sn 
NEW VOLUME “ 
“HO 


/ os GENTLEMAN’S ART 
ECONOMY. 





widely patronised.”"—Lloyd's 


HOW to DRESS as a GENTLEMAN,” and 
to do so WITH ECONOMY.” 


Price One Shilling (post free, 1s 2d). 
of DRESSING WITH 


By a LOUNGER at the CLUBS. 
“The book abounds in hints and items of useful information, and should be 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


it is valuable to the asp 


Coaching in Great Britain. 
are added ESSAYS on the ROAD. By Nimrop. 
“ There is instruction as well as amusement in his pages."—Atheneum. 
“Captain Malet has compiled a very readable and amusing book."—/ie/d. 
have a flavour all their own, a smack of health and 


ewe that is infinitely refreshing in these more refined but less hearty days." 


lobe. 
“ A lively and interesting history of coaching in England, from its first origin to 
the present revival, which will be 


MAIL and STAGE-COACHING RECORD. 
In medium 8vo, with Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s. 


ROAD, or Notes on Mail and Stage- 
By Captain MALET, 18th Hussars. To which 


found as entertaining to the general reader as 
e "—Sporting Gazette, 
ndon: LONGMANS and Oo 





Fellow and Tutor 


| Dips: a CON 





WARNE'S USEFUL BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME, 
Price One Shilling (post free, 1s 2d), 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM With an Exposure of the 


Hand of the So-called — Media. By JOHN N&VIL MASKELYNE (of 
With a Picture Cover of “A 


Maskelyne and Cooke, Egyptian all, London). 


Moonlight Transit of Venus.” 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


TDARLY ENGLAND, up 
FREDERICK York-PowELt, M.A, With 4 Maps. Price 1s, 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. —— by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late 
of Merton -_ 


rd. The foll lowing may now be had:— 
TINEN TAL I POWER, from the Conquest 


to Magna Charta, 1066-1216, By Louise CrgiGHToN. With Coloured Map. 


to the Norman Conquest. By 
Loudon: LONGMANS and Co. 





w Pictorial 
Dissolving Views and Mech 
sions by M. Horace De Gr 
whole, Is. 





Oral POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. 4 Tri 


to the Suez Canal. 
Marvellous Illu- 


anical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. 
Admission to the 


ey. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, 











CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


‘ WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGatr Hit, LonpOoN, E.0.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


- JOSEPH GILLOTTS | 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 

ae and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 


Sold by all Stationers, b E 
PATENT ROLES mers, but ask for STONE'S 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, , Leicester Square, W.C. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 


OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Pye Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
ETIO SALINE in Preventing and Ovring Small- 
Por, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


IN DIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. : 
4 RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the superfluous oil.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE oy MEDALS awarded to 
J. 


8. FRY and SONS 
L UNYADI JANOS. —HUNG GARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “Most 





Now ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF SIN; 
BEING FIRST SERIES OF CROALL LECTURES. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D.,, 


Principal of St. Mary's College, in the University of 
St. Andrew; one of her Majesty's Chaplains for 
Scotland. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Wa. BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


w ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 58, post free. 
pue NEW JERUSALEM and “the 
SAVED NATIONS. Rey. XXL, XXII. Byan 


OxrerD GRADUATE. 
London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, B.C. Co. 


IVISECTION.—Extracts from Sir 
William Ferguson's Evidence and Dr. Swaine 
Taylor's, as Leaflets (Nos. 1 and 2). One half, mond 
each.—M. WALBROOK. 180 Brompton Road, S. 


‘ 7IVISECTION.—Total-Abolition Peti- 
tion Forms against Vivisection to be had free 
of Mr. M. WALBROOK, 180 Brompton Road, S.W 


| [PAL &soN, 1 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT. 
TENHAM- "COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London excla- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 

















DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. | _ 
J EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


— FURNITURE. 


J EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
oon with prices, sent free 

ost on application to 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOL ENHAM-COURT ROAD, 


LONDON, W. 





valuable and palatable.’ "—Professor MACNAMARA,.—— 
“ Most 7 tand "—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 

—Professor Aitken, F.R.S ——* According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
a safe, and efficacious.”"—British Medical 


Jou 








ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
FJ Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 





HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists. 


the wearer. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 





THE THIRD EDITION OF 

The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for JUNE, 
containing ‘The COURSES of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT,” 

a Paper for the Day, by the Right Hon. W. E. GEAD- 
STONE, M.P., is now ready. 





STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 


By the AUTHOR of “The BATTLE of DORKING.” 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
“ A very striking story, which no one who begins is likely to drop before he finishes it, and which no one 
who fMnishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian Mutiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual form 


and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the most romantic episodes of English history.”"—<Spectator. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, 42s. 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
By W. BEATTIE, M.D. 
Illustrated with upwards of 200 Engravings on Steel and Wood. New Edition. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 9s. 
ZESAR in EGYPT, COSTANZA, 
and other Poems. By JosErH ELLIs. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
[ARERR SCHOOTS THe Fink oO A By Horace Whi 
x HE FINANCIAL ORISIS IN AMERICA. By Horace te. 
BEE tered A ae t. A BALLAD OF PAST MERIDIAN. By George Meredith. 
ose) . : a “ 
before the Birmingham Teachers’ Association. Price ane Bridge SERRE S ens Sapa SS 
Sixpence. A Gacnt PLEA FOR Acwosrscm. By Leslie Seopben. 
N AN to DENOMINA- | JAMES Nortsoots, R.A. By John Thackray Bunce. 
ee og — Sg - ‘keen hay ig Joseph | INDIA AND LANCASHIRE. By R. Raynsford Jackson. 
Chamberlain at the Birmingham School Board. With ee tay pe By John White. 
Supplement. Price Tenpence. OME A or OREIGN ire 198 Plecedill 
Apply to the PusBLIsHER, National Education HAPMAN and HALL, jocadilly. 
League, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham. Price 1s, Monthly. 
; ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 200, for JUNE, 1876. 
CONTENTS. 
RussIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. By D. Mackenzie 
Wallace. 
Mapcap VIOLET. By William Black, Author of 
“ A Princess of Thule,” &c. Chaps. 21-23. 
THE PRIVATE VIKW AT THE ACADEMY. 
FELLOWSHIPS AND NATIONAL CULTURE. By Pro- 
fessor Sidney Colvin. 
QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. By Ellice Hopkins. 
THE VENUS OF QUINIPILY. 
NATURAL Reicion, VII. 
THE Risk OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. By 
Frederick Wedmore. 2. George Morland and 
Wheatley. 


ince FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
JUNE. 


CONTENTS, 
THE NEW DOMESDAY-BOOK. By Hon. E. Lyulph 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, 1876. No. DCCXXVIII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
A WomAN-HATER.—Part I. 
CALDERON'S MOORISH PLAYS. 
1895: THE LapDY CANDIDATE.—Conclusion. 
Devious RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. 
WINTER IN A NORTHUMBRIAN WATERING-PLACE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
HER MAJESTY'S OPPOSITION. 
‘W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





— 





ITY LIBERAL CLUB.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) 

for View—also View of Dresden New Exchange—The| 9. TO A YOUNG LADY ON THE APPROACH OF THE 
Exhibition of Scientific Apparatus—From the Cen- SEASON. By H. 8S. Edwards. 
tennial—Discussion on Concrete—Edinburgh—Notes | 10. THE STAGE IN FRANCE. By the Vicomte de Calonne. 
in Manchester—Doings in Leeds—The Viaduct Hotel, | 11. DoMesTic Service. 
Holborn, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen.| 12. THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. By Rev. M. 
Enlarged to fifty-two pages. Creighton. 


CRAMER’S PIANRETTES. 
FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


Are > tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
everywhere. May be hired on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO, 
Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, EC., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 


CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


JI. & J. CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON'S i 


PPS PS ff 














and GALPIN: London, Paris, and New York. 


Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY gy 
THE BIBLE, 





Now ready, complete in 6 vols, medium 8yo, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and 
Revision of the Translation, 


By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLIOAN 
CHUROH. 


Edited by F. C. COOK, MA, 


Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and Chap. 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Vol. I. The PENTATEUCH. 30s, 


the Bishop of Ely, Canon Cook, Rev. Samuel 
Clark, Canon Espin, and Rev. J. F. Thrupp. 


Vols, II. & III. The HISTORICAL Books, 


36s. By Bishop of Bath and Wells, Canon Espin 
and Canon Rawlinson. 


Vol. IV. The POETICAL BOOKS, 945 
By the Dean of Wells, Rev. ©. J. Elliott, Canon 
Cook, Rev. E. H. Plumptre, Rey. W. T. Bullock 
and Rey. T. Kingsbury. , 


Vol. V. ISAIAH, JEREMIAH ani 


LAMENTATIONS. 20s. By the Dean of Oanter- 
bury and Rev. Dr. Kay. 


Vol. VI. EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and MINOR 
PROPHETS. 25s. By Rev. Dr. Currey, Arch- 
deacon Rose, Rev. J. M. Fuller, Rev. E. Huxtable, 
Professor Gandell, Rev. F. Meyrick, Rev. 8. Clark, 
Canon Cook, and Rev. W. Drake. 





*,* The NEW TESTAMENT is in 


active preparation, and the Volumes will follow st 
regular intervals. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols, 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs, Day, 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 


Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 


KiNG, Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols, 
“A novel far beyond the average.”"—Messénger, 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


Doveuas. 3 vols. 
“ Fall of interest from beginning to end."—Spectator. 


A Fight with Fortune. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 








"THE NEXT GREAT POLITICAL 
QUESTION. 
Now ready, crown Syo, 420 pages, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


A Series of Essays, published under the sanction 
of the Cobden Club. 
Edited by J. W. PROBYN. 


Published for the Cobden Club by CASSELL, PETTER 


Ready, each Is, 
UGBY SCHOOL. Remarks and 
Judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins in Dr. Hay- 


man’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. 


Extracts from Minute Book of Governing Body, with 
AYER. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21 Paternoster Row; anda 


Booksellers. 





Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
uring this Disease. By Ropsrt WA1TS, MLD., 


Cc 
M.RB.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 





ECONOMICAL TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 





Square, London. 


| London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
KITCHENERS.|, YOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 


PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 


| and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
| First Quality, “Royal frish Linen,” and Crown; 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different | fo ” L 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





| Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
| Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal Dister 
| Works, Belfast and London. 
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Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 30s; half-russia, 36s, 


Volume IV. (BOK-CAN) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 
pRoF. T. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings 
on Wood and Steel. 








Principal Contents. 


IVIA. Keith Johnston. 
DO MBAY. W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
BOOK. E. Fairfax Taylor. 
BOOKBINDING. James Paton. 
BOOKKEEPING. F. Hayne Carter, 


A. 
BORNEO. H. A. Webster. 
BOSTON. G. E. Ellis, D.D. 
BOTANY. Prof. Hutton Balfour. 
BOTTICELLL Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
BOWLS. H. F. Wilkinson. 
BRACHIOPODA. Thos. Davidson, 


F.BS. 
BRAHMANISM. Prof. Eggeling. 
BRAKE. Prof. Kennedy. 
BRASS. James Paton. 
BRAZIL. Keith Johnston. 
BREEDS. Francis Darwin. 
BRETON LAW. S&S. Ferguson. 
BRETSCHNEIDER. Prof. Crombie. 
BREWING. S. A. Wyllie. 
BRICK. A. B. Macdowall. 
BRIDGES. Prof. Fleeming Jenkin. 
BRITANNIA. A. W. K. Miller. 
BRONCHITIS. Dr. Affleck. 
BRONZE. A. B. Macdowall and A. 


8. Murray. 
BROUGHAM. Henry Reeve, C.B. 
BROWNING, Mrs. G. Barnett Smith. 
BUCCANEERS. Thomas Shaw. 
BUCKINGHAM, Duke of. S. Rawson 
Gardiner. 
BUCKLE, HENRY. Prof. Flint. 
BUDDHISM. T. W. Rbys Davids. 
BUFFON. Prof. Nicholson. 
BUILDING. Wyatt Papworth. 
BUILDING SOCIETIES. Edward 
W. Brabrook. 
BUNSEN. G. Von Bunsen. 
BURKE. John Morley. 
BURNS. Prof. Nichol. 
BUTLER, Bishop. Prof. Adamson. 
BUTLER, SAMUEL. G. Saintsbury. 
BUTTERFLIES. J. Gibson. 
BUTTON. J.J. Lake. 
BYRON. W. Minto. 
BYZANTINE HISTORIANS.  R. 
Garnett. 
CABINET. Henry Reeve, C.B. 
CABLE. Thos. Morley. 
CACTUS, Thos. Moore. 
CHEDMON. Thos. Arnold. 
CAESAR. Oscar Browning. 
CALOULATING MACHINES. 


P. 8. Lang. 
CALCUTTA. W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
CALDERON. R. Garnett. 
CALEDONIA. James Macdonald, 
CALENDAR. W.S. B. Woolhouse. 
CALICO PRINTING. J. Paton. 
OALIFORNIA. J. D. Whitney. 
CALVIN W.L. Alexander, D.D. 
CAMBODIA. Colonel Yule, C.B. 
CAMBRIDGE. F. Arnold. 
CAMISARDS. W. C. Smith. 
CAMOENS. F. W. Cosens. 
CAMPBELL, LORD. W. C. Smith. 
CANAANITES. Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
CANADA. Prof. Daniel Wilson. 
CANAL. D. Stevenson, C.E. 
CANARY ISLANDS, J. Yate Johnson. 
CANNIBALISM. E. T. Tylor, LL.D. 
CANOE. John MacGregor. 


Volume V. in the Press. 





EDINBURGH: 
ADAM axp CHARLES BLACK. 


DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY. 
Now ready, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 30s. 


THE METALLURGY OF FUEL, 
WOOD, PEAT, COAL, CHARCOAL, COKE, FIRE-CLAYS, &c. 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.RS., 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, Honorary Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c 
“This volume is complete in itself: it is not merely a new edition of what has been previously published, 
but is in great measure a new work, containing more than three hundred additional pages of f matter, 
and several articles on fresh subjects."—Author's Preface. 


Uniform with the above. 


The METALLURGY of LEAD, including Desilverisation 


and CUPELLATION. With Illustrations. 8vo, 30s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORE BY LORD CRAWFORD. 
Now ready, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
ARGO; or, the QUEST of the GOLDEN FLEECE. 
A Metrical Tale, in Ten Books. 
By the Earl of CRAWFORD and BALCARRES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Uniform with SMITH’S ‘‘ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.” 

Now ready, Vol. I., with Illustrations, medium 8vo, 31s 6d.—A 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Comprising the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 

By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Professor CHEETHAM, M.A. 


This Work commences at the point at which the “ Dictionary of the Bible " leaves off, and gives an account 
of the Institutions of the Christian Church from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


From the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire, A.D. 455. 


By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 
Author of “ The Student's Manual of Old and New Testament History,” &c. 


“In relating not only all the leading events of the epochs here referred to, but also the remarkable incidents 
of the periods between the ene epochs, one great and rare power was required—that of condensation. 
There are cases in which an historian not only has superabundance of materials, but be is bound to use them 
all. Such a case has existed here, and Mr. Smith has been equal to its exigencies. The style of the volumes 
is sustained with the equal tone of a single able, unimpassioned, and dignified historian throughout."—Ath 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 





VOL. L., post 8vo, 550 pp., price 38 6d, 


SHAKSPEARE’'S DRAMATIC ART: 
History and Character of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
By Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 


Translated from the Third Edition of the German, with Additions and Corrections by the Author, 
by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 


In Two Volumes, fost 8vo. VOL. I. now ready. 





VOL. L., post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MOLIERE, 
Translated into English Prose, with Short Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes. 


By CHARLES HERON WALL, 
Author of “‘ The Student's French Grammar;” Assistant-Master at Brighton College. 


In Three Volumes. VOL. I., with Portrait of Molitre, now ready. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Figure Painting—Landscape Painters—Portrait and Miniature Painters—Painters 
-s Enamel_—Painters of Flowers, Fruit, Animals, and Still-Life—Huamorous 
Designers, &. 

ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss Ex.en C. Crayton, 


Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 





Morals of the 18th Century—Gambling and Gallantry—Singular Wagers, &c. 
The LIFE of THOMAS, Lord LYTTELTON (known as “The 


Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). By THomas Frost, Author of “ The Old Showman,” 
“Oireus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “ Lives of the Conjurors,” &. 1 vol. 8vo. 
“Is thoroughly readable."—World.——“ A biographical work of more than ordi- 
nary interest."—Court Journal.——“ Mr. Frost deserves much credit for making 
such good use of his materials.”—Graphic. 


The Splendid Advantages of being a Woman—The Advantage of being Ugly— 
The Dignity and Delight of Ignorance—Proud Young Porters—The Pleasures 
of Lying in Bed—The Misery of being Respectable, &c., &c. 


WILDFIBE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. 
DunNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
‘*No matter in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire."—ADDISON. 
‘We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays, and so few readable 
essays have been published of late that these ought to be widely read, and should 
become universally popular.”"—Zra. 


By Cuaruzs J. 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 


By FLORENCE MARBYAT. 
MY OWN CHILD. By Fuorence Marryat, Author of 


“ Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the 
Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Whim Harrison 
ArInsworTH, Author of “ Old St, Paul's,” “ Tower of London,” “ Boscobel,” &. 
3 vols. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Saunpers, 

Author of “‘ Abel Drake's Wife,” “ Hirell,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 

The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Maynz Rem, Author 
of “ Lost Lenore,” “ The White Gauntlet,” ** Half-Blood,” “ The Rifle Rangers,” 
“The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 

By JAMES GRANT. . 

MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea. By Jamzs 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War," &c. 3 vols. 

‘Is in every respect worthy of its author. The numerous escapes of the hero 
from every sort of danger make the reader's hair absolutely stand on end.”—Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. 

By J. OC. AYRTON. 

GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrton, Author of 

“A Scotch Wooing,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. TYLEE. 
HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour. By 


Mra. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


ESTELLA: a Novel. By Exma. 2 vols. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May Aaness FLEmine, 
Author of “A Terrible Secret,” “The Sister's Crime,” &c. 


Also, 
Now ready, handsomely bound, containing 24 Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Inaetow, Author of “ Off 
the Skelligs,” &c. 

** Tts style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure 
and bracing atmosphere. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but 
not impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the 
book one to be especially valued." —Zimes. 





New 2s Volume by the Author ¢ * Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and 
isses," 
Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price 2s. 


LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farszon, Author of “ Blade- 
o’-Grass,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “Jessie Trim,” “ King of No-Land,” “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses,” &c. 

“ He writes with much of that kindly spirit and that love of all that is good, and 
pure, and holy, and true, which were the characteristics of Dickens."—J/orning Post. 


NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE contains the First Part 
ofa NEW STORY, entitled CARITA, by Mrs OLIPHANT, with an Ii 





Now ready, One Shilling, No, 198, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
With Illustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS. 

Caniri. (With an Illustration.) Part; Lorp FArRLanp’s Sscrer 

I. Chaps. 1. The Beresfords. 2 A| THOUGHTS ON TAB MASS IN B 

Fright. 8. Honeymooning. | OF SEBASTIAN Bacu. Mixon 
A Greek Hymn. | THE ATONEMENT OF LEAy Du 
THE QUICK MARCH OF THE FOURTEENTH | (With an Illustration.) Book it 

REGIMENT. Chaps. 21. In his Right Mind, 2 tL 
WALKING TouRs. Queen Still. 23. On the Pella! 
WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 24. The Day of Rest. side, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SMITH, ELDER and CO.S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New Volumes, fcap. 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. 


MR. WYNYARDS WARD. By Holme Lee, 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Linton 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS, with all the Original Illustrations, In 
Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards, 


Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS ; 
The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With 


Illustrations. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Just published, demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 

VIVISECTION. The Royal Society for Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals—The Royal Commission—and the Government Bill, 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





—$———_.. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, 


CONTENTS. 


. DAYLIGHT ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PHILOSOPHIES OF RENE, 
DESCARTES AND AUGUSTE COMTE. 

THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. Part III. 

THE VIVISECTION BATTLE. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY AMONG THE PROPHETS, 

PUPPETS AND PupPeT-SHows. Part I. 

OIVILISATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

HEALTH AND HOLIDAY Haunts. LV. Philadelphia. 

PRAYER. 

10. THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

1l. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


London: SAMUEL DEACON and OO., 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Can be had also of MITCHELL and Sons, 52 Parliament Street, 8.W. ; at the Book- 
stalls of Messrs. W. H. SMITH and Son, and of all Booksellers. 


oe 


WAH Symes 





THE ART JOURNAL FOR JUNE, 


Price 2s 6d, contains the following 
Lins ENGRAVINGS: 
1. TIMON and FLAVIUS. After H. Wallis, 
2. SAFE! After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
3. The LADY of the LAKE. After J. Adams-Acton, 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 


Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin | Bric-a-Brac at Florence, By J.J.Jarves. 
Landseer, B.A. Lllustrated. Ancient Irish Art. By L. Jewitt, F.8.A. 
Theatres, their Construction and Ar-|  Lllustrated. 

rangement. By Percy Fitzgerald,| Bronze as an Art-Material. By P. L. 
M.A. F.S.A. Illustrated. Simmonds, 

Pictures of Italian Architecture: Naples | Contributions to the Philadelphia Ex- 
and Pompeii. By J. Dafforne. Illus- hibition. Illastrated. 

trated. Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Reviews, &c., &. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of Forthcoming Works of general 
interest as they appear. 





First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. | 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. | 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. | 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. | 
| 





Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. | 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &€., sent post free. | 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. | 


Commencing at any date. 


Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be fo’ 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, OBEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Gay's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference."—Lancet.——""A ‘beok-of first-rate merit."— 
Practitionerr——“ Very full and exhaustive throughout."—Spectator.——“ A wo! 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00. 
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THE 


« Who does not weleome Zemple Bar ?"—John Bult, 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 187, for JUNE, 1876. 


CONTENTS. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Senator. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester 
: Tit wers,”* The Three Clerks,” &c. Chaps. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
9, ‘THE KinGs OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
‘i THs CARNIVAL OF Ontme rn Connecticut. By Mark Twain. 


4 Lospon's SUEZ OANAL. 
6 Tape 
6, LeicH HoNT AND Lorp BRouUGHAM. 
7. A Visit TO A SPANISH PRISON. 

@, THE ORIGINALS OF WERTHER. 

9, Lond MACAULAY. 


10, Her Dearest Fos. By ‘Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing o't,” &c. 
*~ Obaps. 36, 37, 3 


By Wilkie Collins, Author of ° The Woman in White,” 


7, 


«.* Cases for binding TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all Booksellers, price Is. 
> 





RIOHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Althorp). By the late Sir Dents LE MARCHANT, Bart, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


« Admirable as a biography, and as invaluable as itis admirable for the freshness 
and vivid portraits of the chief political personages of the time.”"—The World. 


“One of the most delightful volumes that has come under our notice for many a 
tong day.” —Globe. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA. From the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SOPHIE 
Mazie, Countess VON Voss. Translated from the German by EMILY and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with a@ Portrait of the Countess 
Von Voss, 21s. 


“The Countess Von Voss was an eye-witness to the greatest triumphs and 
deepest humiliations of the Prussian monarchy. She was a great Court lady indeed, 
ut, in truth,sbe was much more, and unless she had been gifted with great 

nce and discretion she could never have lived so long respected by all who 

ew her. The thanks of the public are due to the translators for these very in- 
teresting volumes. It is seldom that a woman with so clear an eye and quick per- 
ception has lived so close to great events aud been spared to narrate them."—Times. 


“In the journal of the Countess Von Voss we see a piece of the world's work 
well done, and a character of exceptional force and vigour placed in exactly the 
position best fitted to bring it out.”"—Saturday Review. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON, 1846- 


1865. By the Hon. Eve.tyn Asnuey, M.P. In2 vols. demy 8vo, with Two 
Portraits, 30s. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” “Loving and Loth,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytler, Author 


of “Mistress Judith,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing o't,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The whole story is as clever and readable a thing as we have lately seen.”"— 
Spectator. 


“The plot is well contrived and developed, and the principal characters are 
skilfully conceived and well sustained.”"—Standard. 


Sir HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertrude 


TOWNSHEND Marer. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. (/mmediately. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers, price 6s. 


LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. 


EpWARpgs, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. The New and Popular Edition. 
In crown 8yo, 


Immediately, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


PARKWATER. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” The Channings,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


THE ‘CHALLENGER’ 


FOR A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF HER ORUISE AND WORK, 
REVISED BY PROFESSOR WYVILLE THOMSON, sex 


“NATURE” FOR JUNE 


DOUBLE NUMBER, post-free for 8d. 


PROFESSOR WYVILLE THOMSON. 


FOR ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK, WITH STEEL PORTRAIT, 
ENGRAVED BY JEENS, see 


“NATURE” FOR JUNE 


DOUBLE NUMBER, post free for 8}d. 


IST. 





1ST. 





By WYVILLE THOMSON, LL.D., F.RS. 


The DEPTHS of the SEA: an Account of the 


General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.S. ‘ Lightning’ and ‘ Porcu- 
pine’ during the summers of 1868, '69, '70, under the scientific direction of Dr. 
Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., and C. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. 
By C. WYVILLe THOMSON, F.R.S., Director of the Scientific Staff of the * Chal- 
lenger’ Expedition. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Maps, &c. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“It is not too much to say that all who wish to follow what the ‘Challenger’ 
does must be acquainted with what had been done by the other vessels previousl 
lent by the Admiralty......When the ‘Challenger’ Expedition is over we shall 
be better able to approach the consideration of the theories which are advanced 
or quoted by Dr. Thomson in this cupiously illustrated, most interesting, and 
valuable record of invaluable research.”—Standard. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, now ready, 8vo, 25s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE, By GEORGE 


— EARL OF ALBEMARLE. With Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by 
eens. 

“A thoroughly delightful book of its kind."—Saturday Review. 

“This book is one of the most amusing of its class...... These reminiscences 
have the charm and flavour of personal experience, and they bring us into 
direct contact with the persons they describe.”"—dinburgh Review. 

“Lord Albemarle is light and lively and pleasant throughout these most 
interesting recollections.”"—TZimes. 


This day, iu 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Maps and Numerous Illustrations by 
Zwecker, price 42s, 


The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 
ANIMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas, as 
Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. By ALFrep R. WALLACE, 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago.” 


DISESTABLISHMENT; or, a Defence of the 


Principle of a National Church. By Georges HArwoop, M.A. 8yo, 12s. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Ealarged, crown 8yo, 6s. 


[This day. 
The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on a Future State. By Professor BaLFourR STeWART and 
Professor P. G. Tart. 

“This book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtful and 
religious readers.”—Guardian. 

“This most remarkable and interesting volume......is one which, probably 
more than any that has appeared in modern times, will affect religious 
thought on many t questions, insensibly it may be, but very largely 
and very beneficially."—Church Quarterly Review. 


HULSEAN LECTURES fer 1875. 


SOME REASONS of OUR CHRISTIAN 


HOPE. By the Rey. E. T. VAUGHAN, M.A., Rector of Harpenden. Orown 8vo, 
6s 6d. (This day. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of MIND. By H. 
MAUDSIEY, M.D., Professor of Medical Ji rudence in University 
London. Being the First Part of a Third tion, Revised, Enlarged, and in 
great part Rewritten, of “The Physiology and Pathology of Mind.” 


Just ready, in royal 8vo, cloth extra, price £2 12s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE SCENES & CHARACTERS. 


A Series of Illustrations designed by Adamo, Hofmann, Makart, Pecht, 
Schwoerer, and os Engraved on Steel by Bankel, Bauer, Goldberg, Raab, 
and Sehmidt. ith Explanatory Text, selected and arranged by Professor 
Dowpen, LL.D. Large Paper Edition, India Proofs, 4to, £4 14s 6d. 


ROSE TURQUAND. By Exzice Hoprins. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 

“ Rose Turquand is a noble heroine, and the story of her sufferings and of 
her sacrifice is most touching. The tone of the book is very noble, the ideal of 
its author is very grand.,....Rose Turquand has no prettinesses, and no a] 
nesses. She is a very beautiful character, removed altogether out of the sphere 
of commonplace."—S/andard. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 93, this day. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By Professor P. G. Tart. 

“ The object of the book is to give an account free from minute and technical 
treatment, but precise as far as it goes, of the leading results of what may be 
specially called modern physical science, and the methods by which they have 
been reached. Any one who has even a moderate knowledge of the subject 
will be aware that this is a task which only a master-hand should — 
and there will be little doubt, we think, among the few who are en enti ed 
to pass judg t on the tion of it that, notwithstanding a certain rough- 
ness in form, due to the manner in which the work was produced, the master- 
hand is here apparent,”—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME of SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
LOGIC. By W. Sraytey Jevons, F.RS., 
Professor of Logic in Owen's College, Manchester. 18mo, Is. 


(This day. 
NEW VOLUME of HISTORY PRIMERS. 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. I. Old Greek 


Life. By the Rev.J. P. Mauarry, M.P, Lllustrated. 18mo,ls. [Thisday, 














Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Quesn. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 








The CHILD SAMUEL: a Practical and 


Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet 
Samnel, as recorded in 1 Sam. i., ii. 1—27, iii. Designed as a 
Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for Ohildren and Young 
Persons. By EpwarD Meyrick Goutpury, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Small 8yo, 5s, 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNIVER- 


SITY of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B. Moztey, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Author of “ Eight Lectures on Miracles,” &c. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“ These are unusually remarkable sermons. They are addressed to educated, 
reflective, and in some cases, philosophical readers, and they exhibit, by turns or 
in combination, high philosophical power and piercing appreciation of human 
motives, vivid contupliene, and a great power of clothing those conceptions in the 
language of trenchant aphorism, or lofty, earnest poetry.”"—Guardian. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By the same Author. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY : a First Book 
for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Church 
Inspector of Training Colleges, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Manchester, Author of “A Key to the Four Gospels,” 
and Editor of “ Manuals of Religious Instruction,” &. Crown 8yo, 
78 6d. 


“ We can recommend this book to theological students as a useful and compen- 
dious manual. It is clear and well arranged...... We venture to believe that, on the 
whole, he is a very fair exponent of the teaching of the English Church, and that 
his book may be profitably used by those for whom it is chiefly intended,—that is, 
candidates for ordination.”—Spectator. 

* This is a work of real help to candidates for ordination, and to the general 
student of theology.”"—Standard. 


LECTURES delivered at ST. MARGARET'S, 


LOTHBURY. By the Rev. Henry MELvItt, B.D., late Canon of 
St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 
Crown 8¥o, 5s. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Capetown 


and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa, Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. Cuartes Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. With 
Portrait and Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


It is rarely our fortune to meet with a biography which steers so clear of ver- 
bosity as the one before us. True, it is lengthy. two volumes contain nearly 
twelve hundred pages; but the life which is here written is that of no ordinary 
man, and we do not know that we could wish a page omitted. The be ape has 

udiciously kept himself in the background. His own opinions are rarely given ; 

is work has been limited to arrayging the events of a stirring and devoted life, 
and throughout, by a felicitous selection of letters, we have the Bishop himself 
before us. His actions are related almost without comment, while the reasons for 
his actions are given in his own words." —Saturday Review. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JonN 
Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &., &c. Imperial 8vo, 36s; or in half- 
morocco, £2 8s, 


. We doubt not that the dictionary will prove a useful work of reference, and it 

may claim to give in reasonable compass a mass of information respecting many 
religious schools, knowledge of which could previously only be acquired from 
amid a host of literature. - The articles are written with great fairness,and in 
many cases display careful, scholarly work.”"—Athenwum. 


“ A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. ll authorities are 
named, and an invaluable index is supplied.” —Notes and Queries, 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW: being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. Jonn Henry Brunt, 
M.A., F.S.A. Revised by Watter G. F. Puitirmore, B.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 





The 


COMPENDIOUS EDITION of 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, forming a Concigg 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of 

By the Rev. Jon Henry Bront, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of thy 
‘* Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &., &. Crown 80, 10s 6a; 
in half-morocco, 16s; or in morocco limp, 17s 6d. 


By the same Editor. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of CO 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com. 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England, 
Sixth Edition, Revised. By Varrovus Wrirers. Imperial v0, 
36s; or in half-morocco, £2 8s. 

[This large edition contains the Latin and Greek originals, together 


with technical ritual annotations, marginal references, &., w 
necessarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition.] 


The PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
JUDGMENTS DELIVERED in the COURT of ARCHES, 167. 
1875. By the RightHon. Sir Ropert Puitimore, D.O.L. 8yo, 1%, 


NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA : a Commentary, 


Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, 

to the Use of the Church of England. With an Appendix on thy 
Office for the Communion of the Sick. By W.E. Scupamorg, MA, 
Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8yo, 32s, 


SHORT SERMONS on the PSALMS, in their 
Order, Preached in a Village Church. By W. J. Srracer, MA, 
Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Two vols. small 8yo. Sold 
separately. 

Vol. L—PSALMS L.-XXV. 5s. 
Vol. IL—PSALMS XXVI.-LI. 5s. 


NOTES on the GREEK TEXT of the GOSPEL 


ACCORDING to S. LUKE. By the Rey. Arruur Carr, MA, 
Assistant-Master at Wellington College, late Fellow of Orie 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE. The 
Principles and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Chureh of England, 
By the Rev. Joun Henry Bront, M.A., F.S.A.. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and for EVER: 4 
Poem in Twelve Books, By E. H. Bickersretu, M.A., Vicar 
of Christ Church, Hampstead. Tenth and Cheaper Edition, Small 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


Also a Presentation Edition, small 4to, printed with Red Borders 
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